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IF YOU WERE HERE. 
A SPRING SONG. 

F you were here, spring’s beauteous robe 

Would be, 1 trow, more beauteous still. 
Yon peach-tree, decked in pink and white, 
Vith lace and ruffles out of sight, 

Would don one other frill. 
The long soft plumes the willow wears, 

And silvery blades for baby leaves, 
Would show a greener tenderness, 
And dreamier, fairer slenderness, 

A-drooping ‘gainst the eaves. 
The starlike blooms that burst and spread 

Such brilliance in our garden beds 
Would waste more wealth of hue, I ween, 
If now aud then you might be seen 

Just bending o'er their heads. 
And all the music spring doth make 

With stirring leaf and young bird throats 
Would prove a richer pean, dear, 
If you were here, if you were here, 

To lend your sweet voice notes. 
Ah, how adjustment fails to be! 

E’en spring-time heeds in part the pain— 
And Compensation’s pensive task 
To bring the gifts we need, not ask, 

Will teach us once again. 

Sanaa 8S. McEnery. 


SPRING WORK, 


Qos E ome, more practical than sentimental, has ob- 
served that could Mariana have roused herself to take 
an interest in her neglected garden, had she tidied up the 
flower-plots and hammered nails in * the knots that held 
the peach to the garden wall,” the moated grange would 
have seemed less lonely, and she woald have had a whole- 
some diversion from the haunting thoughts which found 
expression in the sad refrain, 
“I am aweary, aweary ; 
I would that I were dead!” 

The fatigue which follows labor among plants and flow- 
ers is of a far different quality from the weariness which 
so overpowered ‘‘ this dejected Mariana”: though it tires 
the body, it acts as a tonic to the drooping spirits, bunish- 
ing for the while morbid thoughts. and bringing sweet 
dreamless slumber to eyes heavy with unshed tears. 
rius the pleasant toil becomes the realization of the old 
myth of Anteus, ‘‘ receiving from his mother earth new 


strength,” and is an admirable cure for that vague trou- 
bled mental state known as depression, 
An old poet quaintly says that, after making man in 


His own image, the Creator 


“thought it fit to place him where 
A kind of Heaven too did appear,” 
ans 
= “That man no happiness might want, 
lie did a garden for bim plant.” 

When Eden was forfeited Adam was sent forth to till 
the ground from whence be was taken, work being merci- 
fully given to him—a work so beautiful in its compen- 
sations that it has never lost the grace of its first bestowal 
—that blessing by which fallen man may know 

“the glad creative skill, 
The joy of him who toils with God.” 

Those who appreciate the blessing, who have tasted the 
joy, are eager to welcome the spring, and long before it 
is possible to work out-doors they are busy with their 
preparations, In sunny windows are placed boxes care- 
fully made ready, the earth in them crossed with little 
furrows, wherein are dropped and covered the tiny seeds 
which are to bring beauty and grace and perfume. 

When the weather becomes truly springlike. each day 
giving assurance that the cold winds are routed, and that 
warm sunbeams or soft rains are ready with their minis- 
trations, the garden work begins. The thick coverings of 
leaves must be cleared away from beds and borders, and 
the earth spaded over until it is rich and soft and brown, 
care being taken not to rudely disturb the perennials 
which are already pushing through the soil. The lilies 
are coming up—Japan and tiger lilies, the delicate points 
of the lily-of-the-valley, the great tightly furled leaves of 
the day-lily—and signs of life are sought in that mystical 
lily which blooms forever in the wonderful old pictures 
of the Annunciation. From dark dry cellars are brought 
out the boxes of roots, the dahlias duly labelled to insure 
a harmonious arrangement of colors in replanting, and 
with them gladioles and the old-fashioned madeira-vine. 
Roses which have been turned down and tucked away snug- 
ly under duvets of autumn leaves are raised and righted; 
straw overcoats are removed from those left standing; 
judicious pruning is skilfully done; and though still bare 
und leafless, there is a vigor in the green or the dark red 
stems which promises well for an early development of 
their charms. 

Vines and shrubs claim a share of attention, and as soon 
as hyacinths and tulips have finished bi ing the summer 
flowers must be set out—foliage plants in all their gor- 
geous tints; scarlet and pink geraniums enclosed in a 
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border of more modest plants, or with a garniture of the 
lace of sweet-alyssum moderating yet accentiug their brill- 
iancy; fuchsias in a shady spot; and heliotrope, lemon- 
verbena, and rose-geranium wherever a place can be found 
for their sweetness. The baby seedlings are brought from 
their nurseries — pansies and sweet-pease and demure 
mignonette; flaunting petunias and prim zinnias; saucy 
nasturtiums, and marigolds “ rich as the crown of a king.” 
And all, as soon as they are settled in permanent quarters, 
thrive and grow so rapidly that it seems as though the 
enthusiasm of the flower-lover exerted a magic spell. 
Perhaps it really does. The theory is not new, and Rus- 
kin states it delightfully: ‘‘ You have heard it said (and I 
believe there is more than fancy in that saying, but let it 
pass for a fanciful one) that flowers only flourish rightly 
iu the garden of some one who loves them.” 


YACHTING AND SEASICKNESS. 


HENEVER we are about to sail—and we sail to-night 

at eleven, under sealed orders, our host having a 
surprise for us at the end of our journey — whenever we 
are about to sail we invariably begin some discussion 
of seasickness, with boastings and surmises, wonderings 
about who will go under, very much, I ny re bay men 
before a battle might be led to talk. There is this differ- 
ence, however: our talk invariably leads to a discussion, 
and a discussion of seasickness in any form on a yacht is 
like nothing I know of soy a discussion of politics or 
religion. It is certainly as heated, and nothing is ever 
agreed upon. Nothing, at least, was ever agreed upon, 
for all our talk,on the 7Zawrus,except that we are mortal, 
and the wisest as well as the most graceful thing to do is 
to confess so at once, as the man of the world might who 
would not be thought a prig among his fellows, or taunted 
with a peccadillo afterwards. For I have noticed that 
whenever a boast of strength has been made, the world is 
at once alert to discover a weakness. 

On an ocean steamer this interesting question excites 
little feeling, and leads to no discussion. One is privileged 
to be ill there or not, as one chooses, and owe no apology 
to captain or passengers. But on a yacht one is unhap- 
pily always pursued by a haunting consciousness of hav- 
ing failed in being all that is expected—the agreeable 
guest or fellow-passenger—and whenever there is a con- 
sciousness of having failed in life there is always a ten- 
dency to self-justification and excuse. I have known Pro- 
fessor Prodgers, for instance, to complain—in rough 
weather, of course—of the shape of the fish on his plate, 
leaving the table hurriedly as he did so, and going to his 
berth. Mrs. Van Twiller, on the other band, brave as she 
has tried to be, insists, when the sea is high, on reverting 
to some little episode on land to account for a peculiar 
faintness that oppresses her—a beggar much more de- 
formed than usual, or some object of particular distress. 
Others have dwelt upon the motion of the swinging table, 
and its effect upon the nervous system. All this without 
a reference to the water or the confession of a symptom. 

I used to think sometimes, as I listened, that a party of 
ghosts might talk in just that way—ghosts of men who 
had ‘‘ died last night,” and found themselves unexpectedly 
mye with a host of sinners shut out from heaven. 

low they would excuse themselves to each other, and ex- 
plain away a damaging circumstance; how they would 
shift the responsibilities away from. themselves, now on to 
an old ancestor who had left them a weakness, now on to 
an ill. judged parent, and now, again, on to a temptation 
passed on a certain side of the street—a side to which 
some trifling accident drew them one day! 

Then what fine distinctions would be made between the 
failings of one and avother, so that no delinquents should 
be classed together; for no delinquent ever likes to be 
classed, preferring always to have the unique in his con- 
dition to separate if not exonerate him. rofessor Prod- 
gers, dear old man for all he said before he sailed, has 
sometimes in a storm lain for twelve consecutive hours 
with folded hands and cap close drawn over his eyes, 
never moving nor speaking. Yet next day I have beard 
him boast of not having been ill at all, while pitying some 
one else who he thought had. Miss Townsend, on the 
other hand, has moved about in spite of certain qualms 
and certain succumbings. Yet she too has boasted of 
not having been ill, and no one has believed her. 

There may be yachts, of course, on which these subjects 
are never referred to, but they are yachts, 1 am sure, on 
which no occasion has been given—by occasion I mean no 
long runs, no storms evcountered, no journeying in spite 
of weather. For one learns many things by coming to 
the Mediterranean—that most of the yachting that is » Bre 
here, for instance, is done in the harbor. Even Guy de 
Maupassant, whose chapters on yachting are everywhere 
quoted, preferred making most of his journeys by rail, 
sending his boat ahead when it was rough. He could 
write with more enthusiasm shut up in his villa at San 
Raffatl while storms were brewing. The harbor at Nice 
is packed with yachts that never go out except in fine 
weather, when a short run to some other port is made, or 
a longer one to Corsica—always visible on the horizon. 
These people know no more of seasickness than the rich 
do of poverty’s cramp. 

Professor Predgun, who is full of a book on yachting, 
means to say, among other things, in his chapter on ett. 
y moe ** Never discuss seasickness with those who differ 

rom you on the subject. Be careful not to recognize any 

symptom possessed by a friend as that of seasickness 
when he would interpret it in another way. Be quite 
willing to acknowledge you are seasick yourself, even 
when well, and your seasick neighbor as well. unless he 
insists otherwise.” > L. H. F. 


THE TELLTALE FACE. 
XPRESSION is atenetly carete, and an im- 
4 mobile countenance not to 

open question whether one may be permitted in society 
to go about wearing a telltale face. One should acquire 
the art of suppressing, if not of concealing, one’s thoughts 
when they are disagreeable, or when they reflect unplea- 
santly on the company surrounding one. Not to express 
all one feels, either by look or speech, is a necessary ac- 
complishment among polite 7. and the person of 
training and culture learns to hold much in reserve, to re- 


, 
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desired, yet it is an- 
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frain from ejaculations of surprise or dismay, in short, 
neither to wear the heart upon the sleeve, vor to carry 
about a telltale face. 
Among the lower orders there is much less self-control 
of eye and lip than among those who have learned that a 
inal point in good manners is res for the rights 
and feelings of others. One hears the resident of the 
tenement volubly screaming her comments on the neigh- 


bors, scolding her children in shrill tones with furious 
ree and excited and glowing face. Her sister in 
a 


r circle, nee ey emotional by nature, re- 
strains herself and holds passion in leash. ‘The repressed 
manner is decorous rather than vehement, leans toward 
the calm of the statue rather than to the raving of the 
tragic actress, is never too pronounced, is tranquil, gentle, 
restful, and always self-controlied. 

Young girls in the acuteness of their feelings are apt to 
express more than is wise by the curl of scornful lips or by 
swift and ex rated speech. They say more than they 
mean were their Sages hegge oye and they sometimes 
regret bitterly, when too late, impulsiveness of their 
censure or of their praise. For the word once gone from 
us is gone beyond recall, and like the pebble thrown into 
the stream, may go on with its widening vipples to all 
eternity. 

The too easily moved face grows old much more rapidly 
than the one which has habitually less play of the mus- 
cles. One does not find a smooth unlined forehead in 
the woman of forty if from fourteen she has been knotting, 
wrinkling, and puckering her brow over every trifle, wear- 
ing a habitual frown, furrowing perpendicular lines be- 
tween her eyes, and drawing deep marks around her 
upper lip, and in the place which should be invisibly 
labelled. ** For dimples only.” Not too much expression, 
please, if you wish to remain youthful in look and en- 
gaging in freshness. 

it must be added in fairness, however, that many facial 
movements are inherited, peculiar liftings of the eye- 
brows and down-droopings of the lips being character- 
istic of certain families; and a face does not always lose 
by the lines of maturity. Only let the pleasant things do 
the tracery—not those which take us at our worst, but 
those which speak for our best moods. 


FOOT LOOSE AND FANCY FREE. 


fPHE fashionable idea of a fine foot is something quite 

at variance with the artistic one. Any person who 
saw the civilized foot only when shod—an inhabitant of 
Mars come among us, let us say, if such a thing could be— 
might suppose it was a slender wedge-shaped thing taper- 
ing to a point, and with a most singular projection under 
the heel-bone. Why we should think that sort of foot 
fine or desirable is a riddle that can no more be answered 
than the riddle proposed by the Sphinx. Every great 
sculptor has had a very different opinion. The foot on no 
choice statue is either slender or small ; it is of a size fit 
to support the figure, it is firm, with rounded muscles, 
and like that which has never been compressed out of its 
primitive shape by any slow process of wear. Although 
the sandal was chiefly worn in the days when the great 
statues first saw the ght, yet the Greek women did wear 
shoes also, and feet distorted by too close covering were 
not unknown; but the sculptors perfectly well under- 
stood that nothing was gained by disproportion; they 
made no effort to have the foot small, only to have it per- 
fect, as Trilby’s foot was perfect. It is in the freedom of 
the foot the sandal gave that we always fancy Diana and 
her nymphs and the gods and goddesses moving with fine 
and elastic tread—the strong _— tread which we some- 
times see on the . 

The shoes of to-day are certainly unlovely and inar- 
tistic. We have allowed shoemakers and not artists to 
contrive them ; we find ourselves enduring them because 
they are neat, chic, and also because they are expensive. 
And perhaps it is because in our inner consciousness we 
know they are ugly that we want to have as little of them 
us possible, and so wear them as small as maybe, and give 
ourselves all sorts of distresses in doing so. 

But it is not only the shoe which is too small that is un- 
fortunate ; that which is too large is just as well able to 
rub up a blister and make a corn as that which fits like a 
vice. Still, if a shoe fits the foot at the heel, and is ex- 
actly close enough over and under the instep, its extrem- 
ity may be as large as one will; for the foot, being held 
firmly in place at the instep, cannot move or work about, 
and so receives no rubbing or injury of the sort resulting 
from a too loose or too large shoe. 

No one can feel well whose feet ache or burn, or tor- 
ment and disturb them in any way, and articles of wear 
that suit exactly are the only ones to prevent such dis- 
comfort. It is to be remembered, however, that a stock- 
ing which does not fit is quite the equal of a shoe for 
making trouble. But a shoe or a boot should always be 
of soft leather, stiffened at the heel and under the sole of 
the instep; and a boot is always better than a shoe, both 
for warmth and for support, and because it supports the 
ankle, and prevents the muscle there from working to such 
a degree as to increase in size, and because it also upholds 
the calf of the leg, and hinders it from running down and 


& OUR PARIS 
| LETTER 


UST at these numbers I’m buried in the literature of 
L' Ami des Femmes, the great success of the moment 

at the Francais. There's a t deal to read about L’ Ami 
des Femmes. The play itself, to begin with, with Dumas’s 
preface fifty-five pages long, and then Paul Bourget on 
L’ Ami dea Femmes and Dumas in Les Annales, and Muar- 
cel Prévost on the modernity of L’ Ami des Femmes in La 
Revue de Paris, to say nothing of Sarcey and Fouquier and 
Lemaitre in the feuilletons of the daily papers. It’s one 
of those plays that take possession of the intellectual life 
of a place for tlie time being. The remarkable thing about 
it is that it was written thirty years ago, and is more mod- 
ern to-day than the piece of yesterday. This comes from 
the fact, as Marcel Brévost says, that Dumas thinks so far 
in advance of bis contemporaries that his personages al- 
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ways impress us as the people of to-morrow. They are 
the last of a series, of which we ourselves are but the next 
to the last. We have not yet been to the Francais to see 
the play, for the simple reason that there are no places to 
be had for at least twelve days ahead. I'm not sorry; for 
as I mean to get the most intellectual pleasure possible out 
of it, aside from that of seeing it so deliciously acted, I 
shall have to put myself in touch with a side of the Pari- 
siun movement that has hitherto escaped me before I can 
really seize all the delicate nuances of the piece, and, what 
is more, reproduce them for you. One superficial thing 
that struck me was the manner in which Dumas had an- 
ticipated methods of to-day. For instance, De Ryons, the 
“ami des femmes,” is a sort of Sherlock Holmes, who stud- 
ies women in precisely the same manner in which the cele- 
brated detective ferreted out his mysteries. In five min- 
utes, without even hearing a woman speak, he had deduced 
from her walk, her toilette, her manner of giving her hand, 
her hat, the fact that no one inquired of her about her 
husband, that she was a woman of the world, of high so- 
cial position. had been brought up in Paris, but was of for- 
eign birth, that she bought her hats of Madame Ode, that 
she was either a widow or separated from her husband, 
and if the latter, that it was he that was in the wrong. So 
much for M. Alexandre Dumas fils’s subtle powers of ob- 
servation of women. When it comes to psychology, he is 
even greater still. 

A delightful thing that I’ve done this last week was to 
breakfast with Mile. Blaze de Bury in her quaint little 
“apartment near the Faubourg St.-Germain. Mlle. Blaze 
de Bury is a conversationalist of rare brilliancy. Her mo- 
ther, the Baronne Blaze de Bury, who died a year ago, 
had one of the well-known salons of Paris, and her daugh- 
ter, who has not only met the celebrated men of the day 
at home, but also in the salon of her cousin, Madame Bu- 
loz, wife of the editor of La Revue des Deux Mondes, has a 
wide and far-reaching plane of interests that is very rare 
in a French woman, even of half-British parentage. To 
my great delight, from Mile. Blaze de Bury I could hear 
of Mrs. Craven, the author of A Sister’s Story, who had 
been an old friend of her mother’s, and who, it seems, died 
only a little over three years ago, an old lady of eighty- 
four. 

A Sister's Story and the Journal of Bugénie de Guerin 
ure two of the books that made the strongest impression 
upon my girlhood. I have never re-read either of them 
since then, and shouldn’t care to try the experiment of 
doing it. They represent to me all the idealism, the rev- 
erie, the dream, of a young girl bathed in the luminous at- 
mosphere of a France and Italy that was neither France 
nor Italy, but the au deld, the * there which is never here,” 
of girlhood which we never quite find again. ‘* Knowest 
thou the land where the citron blooms?” Yes; but did 
you ever quite find it in the course of your wanderings 
through the world? 

Mrs. Craven was a French woman by birth, Pauline de 
la Ferronnays, who married an Englishman, and lived all 
the first part of her life in Italy. Her husband lost his 
fortune in 1850, when the Cravens were obliged to dispose 
of their place at Chiatamone, one of those beautiful Italian 
villas near Naples, with private chapel, theatre, and pic- 
ture-gallery, and come to Paris to take a quiet little apart- 
ment in the Rue Barbet de Jouy. Madame Craven's life- 
long friend was the Duchessa Ravaschiera,and it is through 
one of these voluminous correspondences of other days, 
now published in fragments for the first time in French, 
that the personality of the author of Le Récit d’une Seur 
will be best known. Mlle. Blaze de Bury remembers her 
as a grande dame Francaise in her Paris salon, in the midst 
of her Florentine chairs and tables and her early Italian 
and Flemish masters. Her white hair brought out the 
brilliancy of her eyes and accentuated the arch of her 
eyebrows, while her smile and her manner were full of 
gayety and entrain until long after she was eighty. A 
remarkable thing abouf her was her modernity, for she 
had none of the prejudices of an old lady, and could 
march with the movement in politics as well as in the last 
fashion for gowns. She had a wide circle of acquaint- 
ances, chosen perfectly independently of nationality. She 
mourned the lack of interest which the French feel for 
outsiders, just as Mile. Blaze de Bury in her turn regretted 
it to me when we were talking. Jules Lemaitre could 
never understand why Paul Bourget should want to trav- 
el, and a Frenchman told me the other day that Outre Mer 
irritated him exactly on account of Bourget’s cosmopoli- 
tanism. ‘‘I feel that he is predisposed to like things in 
America,” he said, ‘‘and that is precisely the thing that 
irritates me as a Frenchman. As a Frenchman he ought 
not 10 be capable of judging fairly.” Bourget’s new book, 
En Marche, is to appear shortly in the Reone de Paris, 

Benjamin Godard’s new opera, La Vivandieére, finished 
almost with his last breath, has been a great success at the 
Opéra Comique. Dalna has created the principal rdle. 
She, you may remember, is the singer who was discovered 
by a French journalist in a little inn at Bas Meudon, where 
her fresh, delicious voice kept floating into his ears as he 
ate his fritures de la Seine on the wooden balcony He 
sent her to Paris, and she is rapidly taking the first place 
on the Paris opera stage. In ten years I think she will be 
one of the greatest singers in Europe. 

Madame Marchesi, to whom the world owes nearly all 
the song-birds we hear most about to-day, has just cele- 
brated her ‘‘ Quarantaine,” the fortieth anniversary of 
her school. She gave a delightful musical to celebrate 
the occasion, where we spent a particularly charming 
evening. A stage had been erected back of the two sa- 
lons, on which were given scenes from Mignon. Tannhdu- 
ser, Otello, Hamlet. and a little opéra comique in one act, 
by Massenet, in all of which the principal réles were tak 
en by Madame Marchesi’s pupils. The accompaniments 
were played by Massenct himself, and near me I noticed 
Ambroise Thomas, a small, white-haired man with a most 
interesting face, in which one particularly noticed the clear, 
penetrating eyes. Madame Marchesi carries out more than 


almost any teacher I know the celebrated advice of Kami. 


in The Light that Fuiled : *‘ Continuez, mes enfants.” She 
the great gift of making her pupils work, of 

iving them conviction. For them there is only one law 
for singing, and Marchesi is its prophet, and if the walls 
of her salon, as I looked at them, were ned with portraits 
signed with such names as Etelka Gerster, Emma Nevada, 
Emma Eames, Calvé, Nellie Melba, Siby] Sanderson, “ Your 
grateful pupil, in token of profound recognition and grat- 
itude,” it was because she has known how to give to beauti- 
ful voices that ‘‘ infinite capacity for taking pains” that is 
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the principal secret of success. Miss Minnie Morgan, of 
Ottawa, Canada, Miss Willie Sandmeyer, of New York, 
Mrs, Mary Howe, and Miss Florence Sears, all sang de- 
lightfully. 

Miss Sandmeyer and Miss Minnie Morgan are two girls 
who have made wonderful progress during the past year, 
and can do something with their voices. Miss Florence 
Sears and Miss De Gierse of Australia took the principal 
oye in the operetta The Portrait of Manon, charming- 
y and very artistically sung and acted by these two young 
ge in the daintiest possible costumes of the period. 

ot the least pleasure of the evening was afforded by the 
songs of Madame Marchesi’s daughter, La Baronne de 
Caccamisi. She is one of the best diseuses I ever heard—a 
really great artist. She sang some unpublished ‘* berge- 
rettes ” of the eighteenth century that were fascinating. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bridgman gave a five-o’clock a few days 
ago to give their friends an opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Bridgman's Salon pictures of this year, a lovely view of 
Algiers and an Eastern interior in which a group of East- 
ern women are lounging upon Moorish divans. Mr. Bridg- 
man has a beautiful little hétel on the Boulevard Mal- 
sherbes, from which a little garden leads to an equally beau- 
tiful studio, filled with all the curious and interesting bric- 
&-brac that he has picked up in his travels. The prevailing 
colors in it are blue and yellow, and most of the decora- 
tion is twelfth wana taken from St. Denis. Along one 
side runs a balcony designed by Mr. Bridgman himself, 
made from an old carved wood screen out of a convent. 
At one end are divans under Moorish canopies, lighted 
by mosque lamps from Cairo. And there are Algerian 
and Indian and Persian tiles, old Grecian bass-reliefs, casts 
from the Michaelangelos of the Medicean tombs and the 
Winged Victory of the Louvre, and so many interesting 
things that I am afraid you will have to come over to see 
them for yourself, since all my time is gone. 

KaTHAKINE De Forest. 





POPULAR 8TYLES. 


‘ELECTING a simple wardrobe has become an easier 
matter than formerly, since separate skirts are sup- 
plied in the shops in almost as great variety as are the 
shirt-waists of cotton and silk. A good cut in the popu- 
lar style, with flaring gored breadths, is sought, and all 
extremes are avoided in these skirts. They are neatly 
lined with cambric, percaline, or taffeta, and narrowly 
faced with velveteen. The width of plain skirts is con- 
servative, averaging five yards, but is sometimes less and 
sometimes more, those most costly reaching a width of 
seven yards at the foot. In the matter of interlining they 
differ as greatly as do the French models which they copy, 
in order to please the varied requirements of purchasers. 
All lined skirts have a narrow stiff interlining about the 
foot, but it is a matter of individual choice with the buyer 
whether they shall also be stiffened up the back to the 
belt, or else only half-way there, and to the depth of eight 
or ten inches on the sides and in front. The balayeuse or 
dust ruffle is omitted from most skirts this season, from 
plain and elaborate ones alike. 

The separate skirt is at present more often chosen in 
black than in colors, but those of tan covert suitings and 
whipcords, of checked tweeds, and of navy-blue serge 
will form part of summer outfits. In a large variety of 
skirts seen at Altman’s those of blue or black serge are 
cut in flaring gored breadths, and cost $750. Skirts of 
black brilliantine—a glossy alpaca with small, square, 
silky-looking spots woven on its lustrous surface — are 
commended as dust-shedding and durable for summer 
travel and general wear, and are sold for $12. They are 
cut with broad double box-pleats in the back and shapely 
gored side and front breadths, the whole four yards aud 
a half wide at the foot. The lining is of cambric, with a 
narrow stiff interlining, also a facing of the brilliantine. 
This is preferred by many to the more woolly, rough-sur- 
faced stuffs for summer wear, with shirt-waists of zephyr 
and Madras cottons, or of écru linen and of the striped 
wash silks. 

Very handsome skirts, suitable for house and street 
alike, are made of black silky crépons indented in deep 
waves, or with narrow shirred tucks of thin silk woven 
across the crépon, and almost concealing the wool back- 
ground. These are seven yards and a half wide at the 
foot, and are lined with taffeta silk. They are cut with 
three distinct godets in the back, while the adjacent 
breadths are shaped in such a way that each falls in a 
godet curve, making a group of five, a very favorite cut 
at present. They cost from $45 to $68, and may be had 
softly made with only slight stiffening at the foot, or else 
interlined with hair-cloth up to the belt in the back and 
nearly to the knee in front. 


OUTING SUITS. 


Tan and brown whipcords and covert suitings, so closely 
twilled as to be of smooth repellent surface, are in great 
favor for suits of jacket and skirt that are used for morn- 
ing wear at present and for travelling, and will be worn 
all summer for outings generally, for mountain climbing, 
golf, etc, Though the smooth surfaces look cool, there 
are also more woolly cheviots in very stylish checks or 
blocks of brown with cream white or with black, and 
serges with well-defined twills are used in the stylish 
brown and the familiar navy blue. Good gray and tan 
mixed summer cheviots also meet the tastes of many 
The stylish mohair suits have already been noted. 

The way of making these suits is legion, some having 
the smart box-coat cut short in the new fashion, others a 
Norfolk jacket, belted, and with box pleats, many a very 
short reefer, some with cut-away coats fastened by only 
one button, and very swell suits with the jacket cut short 
as an Eton jacket in front, and with lengthened flaring 
back falling eight or ten inches below the waist. Short 
garments prevail, and most of them are made with a view 
to wearing over shirt-waists, if intended for slim figures, 
or with a vest, if for those who are large. Above all, 
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short blazers are revived, the easy-fitting little open jack- 
ets that fell into disuse last summer when ponderous 
long coats were worn, And they are made in most varied 
sty English tailors make them of black diagonal 
cloths, to wear with any gown, the back fitted to the 
waist, then flaring in only about eight inches long, 
the front turned back in wide pointed revers of black vel- 
vet, so broad that whalebones must be inserted to keep 
them out straight on the enormous sleeves. This, worn 
with a tan crépon or cloth skirt and a pink silk shirt- 
waist, is a very effective costume for the street in early 
spring days. 

Perhaps the smartest blazers are seen in the blue serge 
suits, the front as short as an Eton jacket and not meet- 
ing, with short revers and notched collar on which is laid 
a black mohair braid three-quarters of an inch wide 
stitched on both edges. “This braid also covers the back 
seams down to the waist-line; below this the back ex 
tends in curved folds six or eight inches deep. The 
sleeves are simply enormous, and at first seemed incongru- 
ous with this very short blazer, but the eye will follow 
new fashions and soon become accustomed to them. Ac- 
cunpenying this is a skirt four yards aud a half wide at 
the foot, with side gores darted at the top, and three nar- 
row gored back breadths gathered to the belt. It is lined 
with cambric and partly interlined with canvas of inex- 
pensive quality—a sort of elastic duck. The fastening is 
each side of the front breadth, which is left open at the 
top and buttoned. Below this the seams are covered 
with the braid. To wear with this should be a vest of 
écru basket-woven duck, and shirt-waists of pink or lav- 
ender Madras or silk. Such suits cost $25, while similar 
ones at $29 are of tan or gray cheviot, the blazer lined 
with black taffeta, and the revers and inside front faced 
with black “sunset moiré,” the mixed silk and wool 
moiré worn last season. 

The box-coais with ‘‘ whole back” only slightly shaped 
in the side seams are very stylish when made afl tat tpl 
ored whipeords. This loose coat is very short, is opened 
a trifle up the side seams—which are the only seams—and 
hangs open in front to the waist, where it may be Closed 
by a large pearl button. The long revers with notched 
collar, the wristbands of the large sleeves, and all the edges 
are stitched in a single row. A lining of changeable 
striped taffeta is throughout the coat. The stylish skirt, 
similarly lined, escapes the ground all around, is five 
yards and a half wide at the foot, and is interlined part of 
the way up the back. These suits are $52, and will be 
worn with colored cotton shirt-waists that have a white 
linen standing collar, a narrow neck-tie of white lawn or 
of black satin, and a belt ribbon the color of the tie. 

Reefer jackets that form part of other tan whipcord 
suits are broad, short, and jaunty. The front falls straight, 
lapping to the left with large revers and square collar, and 
has two rows of big pearl buttons. The back is fitted by 
five seams to the waist-line, and the forms expand below 
in flat pleats that are nine or ten inches long. The sleeve 
is a novelty called the mandolin; it is not very full at the 
top, but swells out at the elbow and is fitted below. Bias 
straps of cloth are down the full part of the sleeves and 
on the seams of the back. Pretty glacé taffetas are used 
for lining this coat, and also for the flaring skirt of walk- 
ing length that accompanies it. Tan, drab, and gray cov- 
ert-cloths of very fine quality are also made up in reefer 
jackets with very large gigot sleeves and godet skirts well 
stiffened with hair-cloth. 

Norfolk jacket suits are commended as golf suits, but 
are so pretty that they will be worn on many out-of-door 
occasions. The fancy isto make these with a checked skirt, 
as of brown and white Scotch tweed, and the jacket of 
plain dark brown serge. There are three box-pleats down 
the front of the jacket and only one in the back, that 
down the middle, a wide triple box-plea\. All the pleats 
extend flatly below the belt the length of the seven or 
eight inch jacket skirt. The neck turns back in a short 
notched collar to wear with a linen chemisette. Two 
rows of small ball buttons placed very near together are 
down the middle pleat of the front. Sleeves are im- 
mense gigots. The checked skirt is gored, well stiffened 
up the back, and is strapped down the seams with three- 
quarter-inch bands of the brown serge of the waist. 

One-button cut-away coats, meeting only on the chest, 
are liked for stout figures, as they are closely fitted and 
add nothing to the apparent size. Like the season's jack- 
ets they are short, only eight or ten inches below the 
waist, and have very large sleeves that seem out of pro- 
portion with the little coat. Made of good whipcords 
and with taffeta lining and a shapely skirt they cost $35. 

BICYCLE SUITS. 

The bicycle craze is so prevalent that the large shops 
keep cycling suits in great variety and are setting up bi- 
cycles in their rooms to show them upon, just as tailors 
have a wooden horse on which to display riding-habits. 
Dust-colored covert cloths and cheviots and navy - blue 
serges are the materials commended this spring to riders 
of the wheel. The short jaunty blazer is greatly in evi- 
dence in cycling suits. It is not too heavy, goes off and 
on easily, and is altogether suitable. When made of tan 
cheviot the straight open fronts with square corners have 
long revers covered with plain brown cloth neatly stitch- 
ed in two rows near the edge. The fitted back expands 
in curves below the waist-line. The large tapering sleeves 
have gauntlet cuffs of brown cloth. Bloomers of ample 
width are banded below the knee with a broad band of 
plain brown cloth buttoned by three buttons. The skirts 
of such suits range from thirty-three to thirty-six inches 
in length, and open down the left side, to be buttoned with 
brown horn buttons. They are not wide, and have two 
box-pleats in the back so cut that they spread out from 
the saddle. 

Tan covert-cloth suits bound with tan leather are much 
liked by wheelwomen These have a Norfolk jacket with 
a pointed yoke from which descend three box pleats in 
front and back. The only lining is in the yoke, but all 
seams are pressed open and neatly bound. A binding of 
tan-colored leather edges the yoke and the notched collar, 
which is cut high to wear with a chemisette. The skirt is 
also without lining,as it would make it heavy before the 
wind. It is bound with leather down the opening on the 
left side and is fastened by leather buttons. The bloom- 
ers fastened on the side are gathered into broad bands 
bound with leather and buttoned below the knee. A patch 
— is on the sides of the skirt. The belt is of tan lea- 

r. 





Snor Tarreta Gown with Wuite EMBROIDERY. 


PARIS COSTUMES 

PRETTY and practical travelling dress is from a 
A model by M viame Vincenot of Paris It is of mas 
tic-colored wool of firm yet light quality. ornamented 
with an appliqué trimming of the same cut out in a flo 
riated design. The round waist has three lengthwise 
box-pleats tapering toward the belt, that in the middle 
trimmed with the cut-work, and edged on each side with 
narrow pleating of surah of an almond-green shade. A 
single pleating of the surah is on the other pleats. The 
large sleeves are quite plain. A little pelerine that can be 
removed at pleasure is of circular shape, with revers faced 
with the surah of the lining, and held by large tinted 
pearl buttons. The collar is partly covered with surah, 
and there is a border of the appliqué wool around the 
eape. The skirt has flat box-pleats in front and back, 
while the sides fall in easy natural folds. Only the flat 
pleats are bordered with the embroidered trimming. A 
belt of fawn-colored leather completes the gown 

The neat serviceable hat is of sailor shape, of mastic 
colored straw, trimmed with a bow of changeable taffeta 
ribbon and wings of many colors. The veil is of black 
net with a white border and large dots. 

A charming model for an afternoon gown is of shot 
taffeta of a rosy mauve shade, relieved by fine white ba 
tiste embroidery and a collar and knots of violet velvet. 
A band of the embroidery borders the foot of the skirt, 
inserted between clusters of milliners’ folds of the silk 
The lower part of the bodice forms a corselet, the front 
between swathed or drawn into irregular cross-folds. The 
upper part, which emerges, takes the form of a guimpe 
composed of alternate length wise bands of embroidery and 
clusters of narrow folds of the silk, and topped by a vel- 
vet collar-band. Deep embroidery overhangs the sleeves, 
and narrowing gradually, is drawn together under a velvet 
chou at the front and back. 


A PARIS SPRING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


4h - charming toilette to wear when making calls or 

attending day weddings and receptions is one of the 
favorite spring styles, and will continue to be popular 
throughout the summer. The gown is of glacé taffeta of 
the fine hair stripes now in vogue flecked with color, the 
ground of changeable green and écru, the figures of the 
rosy Violet shade. The round waist is gathered very full 
at the top in front, though not in the back, and is drawn 
down closely inside the belt over a well-fitied lining. The 
closing is made down the middle of the front, and con 
cealed in its fulness. Cream-colored embroidery orna 
ments go over the shoulders, and descend in points on 
front aud back alike. The sleeves have balloon puffs well 
stiffened with interlining above close lower sleeves that 
are trimmed with embroidered points. The skirt is very 
wide, with well-cut godets, and is lined with violet taffeta, 
and interlined up the back. A belt of violet satin ribbon 
tied in front, with three ends held by large bows ut the 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


foot, is sewed to the top 
of the skirt, and hooks 
in the back under a 
small bow. 

The hat has a straw 
crown, with a brim of 
black lace set on in 
full godets in front and 
back. A bouquet of 
mixed flowers — pink 
roses and violets—in 
aigrette form trims the 
right side. 

To complete the 
gown for the street is 
a tour: de cou in the 
form of a large ruche 
of violet mousseline 
de soie fastened by a 
bunch of violets. The 
kid gloves are of the 
lightest pearl ‘tint. 
The parasol is of black 
chiffon draped on rosy 
violet silk. 

This model will be 
used for gowns of light 
woollens as well as for 
those of silk. 


HOMELY HINTS. 
4 b-~ scrap - basket 


receives every day 
much that can by a 
little thought be con- 
verted into articles 
pretty and convenient. 
Vhat became of tlie 
pasteboard backs of 
our last writing-tab- 
let? 


Fish them out of the 








waste-basket. If you find one about six inches long and 
nine wide convert it into a case for holding telegraph forms. 
It is very simply made by covering the paste , outside 
and in, with some pretty bits of silk and overseaming the 
edges together. Set two straps of the same silk across one 
of the backs, and slip in the loose forms that have littered 
the writing-table. loop at the open end which holds 
the sides together will also serve to hang the case by. 

A receptacle for tage-stamps can be made after a 
similar fashion by filling the silk-covered case with leaves 
made of oiled paper, which may be bought at the drug- 
gist’s for ten cents a dozen sheets. There is no danger of 
the stamps sticking between these pages, which keep them 
dry in the dampest weather. 

Another useful foundation which is thrown away with 
the fall cleaning’ as useless is the worn-out straw cushion 
that is now so generally purchased. These cushions are 
capable of making as pretty, if not prettier, seats for the 
next summer by being covered with the common brown 
burlap, which is also usually thrown away after being cut 
from the furniture it has protected in its travels to the 
summer home. 

Cut two circles of the burlap about two inches larger 
than the ragged straw cushions which they are to cover, 
and lay the cushion between them. Then with some 
bright linen floss brier-stitch the two circles together, let- 
ting the needle just escape the straw, which is thus firm!) 
held in place. Never mind about small stitches. That is 
the fault in this order of Western work. In the East 
there is but little effort made to hide sewing; the stitches 
are sketched in to add decoration, not to be hidden. This 
is specially noticeable in Chinese drapery of all kinds. 

To return to the burlap cushions. After the first cut- 
ting and stitching is done a part of the left-over burlap 
must be ravelled out and the long strands gathered to- 
gether into a kind of rope, not twisted. Lay this rope 
about the edge of the cushion, and with the linen floss 
button-hole-stitch it to the burlap. This cords the edge 
and at the same time sews the rough burlap together. 

For a handle a loop of the rope is by one turn twisted 
over itself and bound around by the button-hole stitch, 
A few decorative stitches through the cushion’s centre 
are a further ornament, and bind all firmly together. 
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“SUE CAME ACROSS A SHY URCHIN 


GATHERING 
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FORBIDDEN FIREWOOD.....DO YOU KNOW, YOU 


BOY, WHO COMES FOR 


CHILDREN THAT STEAL?” 


MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE NEW LIFE. 


TRSULA awoke from a long dream of suffering. The 

world was very dark all around her, and she strove 

to lie still. But even while she did so, she knew by the 

steady pulse once more swelling in her brain that the 

endeavor would prove fruitless. Alive again, she must 
live 

Her husband and her child were dead. It was she who, 
despising Otto's fears of infection, had brought death into 
the house. Something told her that Otto, had he survived, 
would tacitly have laid the loss of the child at her door. 
And yet it was impossible to say for certain. Death 
changes all our perspectives. Ursula’s was not a nature 
to sink away into maudlin self-disparagement. She did 
not dash the tears from her cheek, but she resolutely lifted 
her head 

Nothing, however, makes us so tender towards those 
who loved us as the thought that we have done them ir- 
reparable wrong. When Ursula arose from her sick-bed, 
it was with the firm resolve to honor her husband's mem- 
ory by the daily sacrifice of her whole self to that which 
but for her might still have been his own life-task. She 
took up his cross exactly where he had laid it down. 
That was all she thought of—neither right nor wrong, 
neither God’s providence nor her own unfitness, only to 
do exactly as Otto would have wished. 

‘*I understand perfectly,” she said, sitting cold with 
the blackness of her mourning about her. ‘‘I told you 
at the time, notary, exactly how it was. There is no 
ready money—not even enough to pay the death-duties. 
There is nothing except mortgages, the interest on which 
only hard work can meet.” 

* You will have to sell some of the land,” replied the 
lawyer, hopelessly. ‘‘You had better sell tne whole 
place. You can’t keep it up, anyhow. Not that present 
prices will ever pay off the mortgage.” 

The widow remained silent for a moment; there was 
little of the ‘“‘nut-brown” color left in the stately face 
against the oaken chair: ‘‘I shall never sell an inch,” 
she said at Jast. ‘‘ Never, as long as I live.” 

‘That is a long time,” retorted the matter-of-fact man 
of business. ‘‘A great deal may happen”—he glanced 
at his beautiful, beautified client. ‘‘ Meanwhile everything 
of value in the house belongs, I understand, to the Dow- 
ager Baroness?” 

**Tt does.” 

“The Dowager Baroness, it appears to me, if I may 
venture to say so, is lapsing into second childhood.” 

No answer. The room was very lofty and empty. 
The far stretch of naked country was very chill and bleak. 
The notary got up to go. 

“If I were you,” he said, ‘‘I should rid myself of the 
whole thing. I should decline to inherit. It’s a hopeless 
thing from the outset. Gerard will have his mother's 
fortune to himself now, some day. He is all the better 
off for a missed the dead weight which has fallen on 
to your shoulders. It was a narrow squeak.” 

* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AvutTuor or “An O.tp Marp’s Love,” etc. 

She came up to him, quite suddenly, close. 
think that,” she said, with thick utterdnce. ‘‘ You un- 
derstand that. Always remember it. Do you hear?” A 
clear passion had overflowed the dull dark of her eyes. 
Violently she mastered the trembling which shook her 
from head to foot. 

‘* Of course, my dear lady; it isevident. Your brother- 
in-law could hardly have sold the property, as you will. 
Yes, yes, as you will, Never mind; take your time. It 
is an experiment.” 

**No,” she said, ‘‘ it is not an experiment. 


“You 


Good-day.” 


Notary Noks considered himself a very shrewd man. 
He perfectly comprehended the young Baroness’s resolu- 
tion to play the fine lady as long as she was able. ‘‘ She’s 
been dem lucky,” reflected the lawyer, as he drove away ; 
‘**but she'll have to marry again, and marry money if she 
wants to keep on. It’s a queer end of the Van Helmonts.” 
He had known the pastor's girl ever since she was a baby; 
his opinion of the proud, pale woman from whom he had 
just come away was distinctly unfavorable. 


Ursula passed through the long gray library, and draw- 
ing a curtain, softly entered the old Baroness’s rose-gar- 
landed sanctum. 

Through the south turret window the sunlight lay in an 
amber bar. And encased in the clear gold, like a fly, sat 
the little black Dowager, surrounded by her papers, writ- 
ing with the serene concentration of a well-defined literary 
task. She looked up across her glasses, pen in hand. 

**T am busy,” she said, her tone full of mild annoyance. 
She was always busy, the more so when Ursula disturbed 
her—endlessly busy with the ‘‘ Memoir,” noting down the 
same trifles over and over again. 

“I know,” replied Ursula, meekly, ‘‘ but I thought you 
would like to have this, so I brought it you out of the 
hall.” 

It was a letter from Gerard away in Acheen, the first 
response to the more explicit account of their common 
bereavement, coming back to them across the wide void 
of five months’ illness and solitude. 

The Dowager tore open the envelope. 
uncertain how to give least offence. 

‘There is a message for you,” said the Dowager, when 
she had finished reading, ‘‘ but I shall not give it you. 
It is an absurd message. It is an absurd letter in many 
ways. Poor Gerard, his sorrows have turned his brain. 
Like mine. Like mine. Like mine.” 

She gathered together her papers, aimlessly scattering 
them as she took them up. 

‘Stay with me, Ursula,” she said, querulously. “I 
have nobody to help me with these important documents. 
There must be a letter somewhere dated August the 5th, 
1854. Or is it April—April, 45? It is a letter from a 
friend of your father-in-law; I forget his name. I had it 
a moment ago. Or was it yesterday I had it? I was 
reading it to cook. Se remembers things. She has been 
with mealong time. She remembers my dear husband 
quite well.” 

“TI will look for it,” said Ursula, taking care not to dis- 
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Ursula waited, 


turb Plush, who always made a bed for herself in the very 
midst of the crackly confusion on the table. ‘‘ Is this it?” 

‘*No, indeed,” replied the Baroness, without glancing 
up to verify her verdict. ‘‘ You don’t know, Ursula, 
You area new-comer. Cook is right, though I told her 
some things are best left unsaid.” 

She went on folding and sorting, muttering to herself 
with a quiet little ladylike laugh. 

‘*Gerard is ridiculous,” she presently broke out, with 
angry energy. ‘‘He says he would have had to sell the 
place as well as you must now, so where’s the difference? 
He is a fool. He would not have had to sell it, no more 
than Otto. Did Otto want to sell it, Ursula?” 

She sat back in her chair, glowering with her light blue 
eyes at her daughter-in-law. 

‘*No,” said Ursula, bending low over the writing-table. 

‘“‘Aha! I thought you would try to deceive me. I for- 
get a good many things, but I remember this. Do you 
hear me, daughter-in-law? I have never loved you; I had 
little reason to.” 

Her voice rose shrill with quavery passion; she tried to 
steady her feeble little frame with blue-veined hands on 
the massive arms of her chair. 

‘**But what does Gerard mean when he says—what does 
he say?—I forget—he says I must be kind to you. What 
does he mean? I have always been kind to you. But 
what right had you—better have plain speaking—to come 
and steal away my house from my son? Eh?” 

She started to her feet; the dog, disturbed by her cry, 
sprang up, barking furiously. ‘‘ What right?” she re 
conte “It is Gerard’s—I told him so. I told him 
to come and take it away from you. He writes back, 
‘No.’ He is a coward—a coward, as they all are, for a 
woman’s face.” 

She sank back, whispering the final sentences, and began 
to cry, with noiseless unrestrained tears. 

‘Dear mamma, we will not sell it,” pleaded Ursula, 
though she knew how uselessly. ‘‘ You see, Gerard says 
again he would have done so. Let us be glad, then, that 
he has not got it yet. Perhaps, some day, when he thinks 
differently —meanwhile—in—trust—” 

She stopped, not daring, nor caring, to proceed. 
the Dowager had only caught at one sentence. 

**No, we will not sell it,” she repeated; ‘‘ no, indeed. 
Attempt such a thing and I appeal to the police! You 
sell what belongs to another! You! Listen, Ursula. I 
am not as strong as I was, I forget things. I dare say 
you imagine I am growing childish. But be sure of this, 
that however stupid I may seem to become, I shall always 
know about the Frorst. shall watch over it for Gerard. 
I have written to him to come back, and he will come. 
You alter nothing—do you understand? Nothing. Oh, 
my God, I am a poor defenceless old woman! Have pity 
upon me, and make my head keep strong. Oh, if Theo- 
dore had only not died—not died! Ob, my God—my 

od!” 


But 


She shrank together, like a lace shaw] thrown aside, and 
the a trickled down among the trinkets of her watch 
chain. 

Ursula rose and went out into the deserted corridor. 





From one of the stands by the distant hall door a brown- 
tinged ‘‘ Maréchal Niel” fell to pieces with a heavy thud 
on the marble pavement. 
“Monk!” cried the mistress of the mansion. ‘ Monk!” 
With great yelps of greeting, the St. Bernard came 
bounding towards her 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
“wes. GERARD,” 


Ever since Otto’s sudden death the Freule Louisa had 
felt stirred to practical philanthropy. Something about 
redeeming the time” had got wedged in one of her ears. 
With her own fair hand she had concocted during Ursula’s 
long illness uneatable messes for the invalid, and, mindful 
of the poor thing's former overtures to herself, she had 
very nearly brouglit on a recurrence of delirium by insist- 
ing on reading Carlyle’s French Revolution at the bedside. 
Routed by the doctor, she had extended her uncertain as- 
sistance to the village; but ber efforts were much ham- 
pered by the steadfast resolution that neither personally 
nor through the medium of her maid would she incur 
any risk of infection. When the turnpike-woman’s little 
boy went up to the Manor-house for a promised bottle of 
wine the Freule rolled it across to him, her smelling-bottle 
held tight to her nostrils, over the broad slab before the 
open door. And somehow the littl boy was awkward 
or frightened, and the bottle rolled away down the steps in 
crimson splashes and a puddle. All the village heard the 
story with a burst of derisive reproach. ‘‘ Which seeing 
it was a broken arm,” said the botile- nosed turnpike-man, 
‘a thing which isn’t generally supposed to be conta 
gious!” 

‘You can never be quite sure with these people, Heph- 
zibah,” explained Freule Louisa, anxiously. ‘‘There is 
always a possibility of your catching something they 
haven't got.” 

What you catch soonest is what you can't catch after- 
wards,” said Hephzibah, who meant fleas.@ Personally 
the handmaid had a weakness for domiciliary visits, which 
afforded her an agreeable opportunity of telling the peo- 
ple of her own class—her interiors, as she called them— 
how entirely they themselves were to blame for any mis- 
fortunes they might happen to have had. 

On the drizzly day which brought Gerard’s letter the 
Freule, accompanied by her faithful attendant, had depart- 
ed to the Parsonage. Every Wednesday afternoon through 
the silent winter months the “ladies” of the village met 
in Josine’s drawing-room, and sewed innumerable nonde- 
script garments for tropical converts from nudity to the 
inspiring strains of long-drawn letters monotonous with 
sickness aud privation. Of this littk Horswyk Society 
the Preule from the Manor-house was Honorary President 
It had taken to itself the appellation ‘‘ Tryphena, Rom. 
xvi., 12,” and had gloriously fought and conquered the 
opposition ‘‘ Tryphosa” which the doctor's wife had rashly 
started—without Honorary President, but with a mission 
field that could boast two genuine murders. Some of the 
‘Tryphena people rather regretted the annihilation of Try- 
phosa. It had formed such a fruitful theme when the 
missionary letters gave out 

My dear Josine, | have got a most interesting report,” 
said the Freule, eagerly, taking off her heavy boots in the 
little Parsonage passage. The President and Secretary 
hated each other like poison. ‘ The man at Palempili- 
bang bas lost two more children from dysentery—isn't it 
dreadful?—and his wife has been so very bad they will 
have to take her up to a hill station for change of air.” 

‘*T cannot understand it,” argued Josine, as they ad- 
vanced to join the others; ‘‘I packed plenty of medicine 
in the box we sent out last Christmas. I wrote to Leipsic 
on purpose so as to make sure it should be genuine. And 
with me, when I have symptoms, Sympathetico—” 

‘My dear, I should not imagine it of any use in actual 
disease,” replied the Freule, hurriedly taking refuge from 
her own temerity in the bosom of * Tryphena.” 

‘* Ladies, 1 have a most interesting report for this day’s 
meeting,” she began, with the common eagerness to pro- 
mulgate calamity. ‘I shall not spoil it by picking out 
the best bits beforehand, but I must just tell you, because 
you will be so sorry to hear it, that Jobson, of Palempili 
bang, has lost two of his remaining seven children from 
dysentery, aud his wife is so exceedingly weak the doctor 
says she cannot remain at the station. Isn't it very, very 
sad? Ah, Juffrouw Pink, I am glad to see your cold is 
better.’ 

All the ladies looked at each other, and nodded sympa- 
thetically. The Freule’s news was quite in keeping with 
the ancient order of things. “ Out yonder” was very far 
away, and people always died there. When they died 
you had a vague conception that you were getting your 
money's worth, Juffrouw Pink, the very fat wife of a 
chureh-warden, and a recent member, sat helplessly en- 
tangling the fateful disease, in her woolly mind, with the 
crime of Non-conformity. Mevrouw Noks, the notary’s 
angular consort, laid down the little garment she had 
been engaged on 

‘*So that will no longer be necessary,” she said, delib 
erately. Josine, who liked to be noticeably sentimental, 
murmured, ‘* Fie!” 

Meanwhile Hephzibah, in the kitchen, was overawing 
the little Parsonage maid. But the thing was easy, soon 
effected, oft repeated, and she yawned for bolder game 
Presently the drawing-room bell rang, and Hephzibah 
rose, aware that ber weekly deliverance was come. 

Every Wednesday afternoon the Freule Louisa would 
check the Secretary's report-droning to remark, ‘* My dear 
Secretary, | am sure you will excuse me, but might I ring 
just one moment for my maid?” Somebody would of 
course hasten to comply with the noble President's re- 
quest—the interruption was far from unwelcome to the 
gossip-loving community—and the Freule Louisa would 
compliment herself on again having invented a pretext 
to make sure of Hephzibah’'s obedience to orders. Prac- 
tically the pretexts were but three—a handkerchief from 
the winter. mantle, a forgotten letter for the post, and 
the drying of the Freule’s boots. And Hephzibah, hav- 
ing made her cross-grained appearance, immediately sal- 
lied out on errands of her own. For the Freule never 
rang twice—lest she should make the discovery she 
dreaded 

Hephzibah was not afraid of dirt or disease. Both she 
knew to be the outcome of human wickedness, and with 
human wickedness Hephzibah Botster had little to do. 
She feared only one thing in this world, or the other 
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world, the Intangible—consolidated and incorporated for 


her in a great overshadowing conception—the Devil. 
Hephzibah believed overwhelmingly in the Devil. Her 
existence was full of him. And therefore, strong-minded 
saint though she was, she did not like to find herself alone 
in the dark. 

As a rule, she spent her Wednesday afternoons with 
Klomp, the ae ee of the tumble-down cottage 
in Horswyk wood. Klomp was what she chose to call 
“a sort of a distant connection of hers,” he being dis- 
reputable, and a cousin-german. This disreputable man 
she bad, however, made up her mind to marry, for her 
chances were infinitesimal, aud she felt that the tidying 
him up would be a glory and a joy. 

As she now went zigzagging along the road, crooked 
in feature and movement, through the sloppy haze of 
dull brown buareness, she came across a shy urchin who 
was gathering forbidden firewood. Him she immediate- 
ly accosted, like the Bumble she was. 

‘*Do you know, you boy, who comes for children that 
steal?” 

** Jesus,” stammered the he geen culprit, giving the 
invariable answer of all Dutch children to any question 
that savors of the Sunday-school. 

“The Devil! The Devil! The Devil!’ reiterated 
Hephzibah, with impressive vociferation. ‘‘Do you un- 
derstand me? The Devil.” She attempted, ignoring 
physical impossibilities, to fix both her eyes in one soul- 
searching stare. But the little boy lifted his own pale 
blue orbs in saucer-sized reproach. 

‘It’s very wrong to swear,” he said, gravely. 

So Hephzibah continued her way, for ‘‘ Answer not a 
fool,” she reflected, ‘‘ according to his folly.” She saw, 
through the gaunt glitter of the trees, Klomp’s half-de- 
tached shutters beagles forlorn. She wondered who had 
mers them on this usually deserted side. Certainly not 

lomp. She smiled grimly. She would put things to 
rights, as was her custom, and scold him. 

She heard voices inside the house, an unknown wo- 
man’s voice, and laughter—actually laughter from Klomp, 
whose utmost exertion in her presence hardly attained 
to a smile. She pushed open the door and entered in- 
dignant. Some chipped crockery was spread over the 
e ppled table, and behind an odorous paraffine stove and 
coffee-pot sat a frowzy female of spurious pretensions to 
elegance—a female with whom Hephzibah was not ac- 
quainted, but whose name was Adeline Skiff. The virtu- 
ous Abigail immediately wrote down the stranger ‘‘a bad 
lot,” and less virtue would have sufficed thus correctly to 
apprise her. 

“Company! Dearie me!” cried Hephzibah, in a whole 

amut of spinsterly suspicion. ‘‘ And where, pray, are 
Pietje and Mietje, Joun?” 

Klomp yawned. 

“ Wednesday, is it?” he said. ‘‘So much the worse.” 
After which uncourteous allusion he subsided. 

“Let me introduce myself to the lady,” interposed 
Adeline, all mince and simper. “‘I am a cousin of Myn 
heer Klomp’s, and I have come to stay with him for a 
week or two.” 

“Cousin!” repeated Hephzibah, in a tone of flat denial. 
She stalked to the table and sat down square. ‘ Now, 
John, I'm a distant connection of yours, and I know all 
about your family. And what cousin may you be, mum, 
pray, and on which side?” 

“Oh, I never can remember those genesises!” cried 
Adeline, with a charming laugh, as she hastened to ar- 
range her fringe. 

** Dirty hands!” reflected Hephzibah. 

**My name is Botster,” she said, aloud, ‘‘and one thing 
I know for certain, madame, that you never were a cousin 
of mine.” 

Adeline looked surprised at this open aggression ; but 
Adeline had never liked disagreeables of avy kind. 

** Have some coffee?” she asked. ‘*‘ There is a little—a 
little taste from the coating of the coffee-pot, whatever it 
may be, that gives quite a peculiar flavor, as 1 was just 
telling Klomp.” 

She laughed again, and the sluggard smiled contentedly. 

“Oh, nobody ever rinses it out,” he said. “I boiled 
some ratsbane in it the other day.” 

Adeline shrieked. 

‘Of course you are a stickler for neatness, Juffrouw— 
Juffrouw ?” cried Hephzibah, furiously, letting one of 
her eyes travel down the soiled ribbous of the visitor’s 
tawdry dress. “I like people to be tidy, not like you, 
Cousin John. Cleanliness is a great vigtue, Juffrouw. 
Perbaps you know it is placed next to godliness.” 

* Yes, 1 see it is,” replied Adeline, with a gesture of 
sudden malice—*‘ sitting side by side.” 

To such levity Hephzibah could allow no recognition. 
She was burning to find out the intruder’s name, and, 
after some futile strategy, which deepened the mystery, 
she boldly demanded it. . 

““Why, Klomp,” replied Adeline—‘‘ Klomp, of course. 
Isn't it, Cousin John?” She winked at Hephzibah’s rela- 
tion impudently. 

“I don't believe it,” said Hephzibah. 

“ Well, if it isn’t, I'll] make it so. Some day perhaps 
I'll tell you more, and some day perliaps I sha'n't: If 
you were going to have a new white dress, what color 
would you have it trimmed?” 

“If I, or any other decent person of our class, were 
going to have a white dress, it would be a night-dress,” 
retoried Hephzibah, “and she wouldn't have it trimmed 
at all.” 

At this Adeline giggled and Hephzibah glared. 

“ Any one can see.” said Juffrouw Skiff, “ that you're 
a thrifty body, and don’t waste your money on personal 
adornment. Married, I dare say, eh?—ah?—and a large 
family to look after.” 

Both Klomp and Adeline roared. 

“I’m maid at the Manor-house,” said honest Hephzi- 
bah, proudly; ‘‘own maid to the Freule van Borck.” 

“You don’t say so!” Adeline’s manner had grown 
suddenly serious. ‘Now that’s a remarkable coinci- 
dence. I'm very much interested in your Manor-house, 
Juffrouw Potster. I know your people.” 

** Really?” replied Hephzibah, politely. ‘‘I don’t re- 
member seeing you at any of our dinners. Did you come 
alone, or did you bring your cousin Klomp?” 

This time Adeline flushed scarlet, but she was resolved 
to avoid a quarrel with a servant from the Horst. De- 
serted, for the time at least, by her husband, she had heard 
of Ursula’s great good fortune, and had made up her mind 
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to come and find out some means of extorting money 
from the Helmonts. Her plan of campaign was as yet 
undetermined; meanwhile she had taken the cheapest of 
lodgings with Kilomp, who was of course in no wise a 
relation. ‘It will look better to say we are connected,” 
she had suggested, intent upon ‘“‘ keeping dark ” at first. 

“You can have the room for ninepence,” had been 
Klomp’s only reply. ‘‘ No attendance, mind.” 

She now got up and walked to the window, with a 
glance at her reflection against the greasy pane. “There 
are your girls, Klomp,” she said, “ with the child. The 
poor darling can never have enough of that dear litile 
porker. ear him shriek with delight. Are you fond 
of children, Juffrouw Boster?” 

Klomp sauntered out to his affectionate Pietje and 
Mietje, now strapping young women, both. Immediately 
Hephzibah came up behind the smiling stranger by the 
open door, She bad not much time to lose. 

** Look here, you,” she said, hoarsely. ‘‘ What have you 
come here for? After no good, I'll be bound. But you 
leave this man, mind you. Cousin or no cousin, he’s my 
man, not yours.” She was desperate at the thought of her 
lessening only chance. 

The other turned tauntingly in the doorway. 

‘* Your man?” she repeated. ‘‘ Whatd'ye mean? Can't 
you take a joke, you fool? You don’t imagine, do you, 
that I want to marry Klomp?” 

Hephzibah shivered with horror and spite. Visions of 
King Solomon’s impudent-faced fair ones rose up before 
her. ‘' Jezebel,” she said, inconsistently, but with com- 
mendable candor. 

“Tut, tut!” answered Adeline, looking away. 
dress is a shocking bad fit. 


“Your 
I'll alter it for you. I had 


no idea you came here courting, Juffrouw Boster—and in 
such a dress as that!” 
Hephzibah lon to strike the woman, but she only 


stupidly repeated, ‘‘ What did you come for?” amid the 
laughter and cries of the others close by. Then suddenly 
she stamped her foot. 

**Go away, or I'll make you.” 

“You!” retorted Adeline, fairly roused. .‘‘ What next, 

ou Poster? Know that you are speaking to your betters. 
fenetis the insolence of it! Land Klomp! I! The in- 
solence of it! Klomp and you; yes, that is another matter. 
Here, Baby! Baby!” A sudden resolve seemed to seize 
upon her. Her little boy of some three or four raw sum- 
mers came unwillingly towards the house, diverted from 
his course by continual grabs at the porker’s wispy tail. 
“Do you see this child?” said Adeline, catching hold of a 
faded blue mantle, and turning up a pretty though mealy 
little face. ‘‘ This is my child—my only one.” She bad 
shrewdly left the infant at Drum. 

Hephzibah started, and vainly pretended to have slipped. 
* Well?” she said. 

* His name is Gerard.” 

Slowly the faithful servant lifted her crossed eyes to 
the other's better-favored face. ‘‘ Hussy!” she said, de- 
liberately, with an honest woman's slow pressure on the 
term. 

Adeline burned with the immediate umbrage of a girl 
who feels her ears boxed. At a leap, she resolved to re- 
joice in the réle which had long allured her. 

**Menial,” she said, loftily, ‘know your place. You 
are speaking to Mevrouw van Helmont.” 


“Well,” reflected Hephzibah, pausing for breath on her 
hurried walk back to the Parsonage, ‘‘1 am glad that I 
told her she was a liar. Still—” 

Queer stories about the Jonker Gerard had been rife in 
the servants’ hall. The domestics of the Trossart house- 
hold had added their occasional items. It was pretty well 
known that Helen would have married her cousin but for 
some sudden impediment. Judging by appearances and 
gossip, there was nothing absolutely improbable in Ade- 

ine’s story. In fact, Adeline very nearly believed it her- 
self. Hephzibah wished that vigorous denial could prove 
it untrue. 

And then the child! Hephzibah screwed her wrinkled 
face up till it looked like an enormous spider. That wo- 
man Lady of the Manor! That woman! Hephzibah 
shook her head as she hurried along. ‘ Who is thine 
handmaid,” she said, aloud, ‘*that she should do this 
thing?” 

She was late, and she found the Freule waiting, shaw led 
and gaitered and exceedingly nervous, in the dim draw- 
ing-room, amid driblets of unwilling conversation with 
Juffrouw Josine. Louisa looked vehement reproaches, 
and longed for courage to speak them; but Hephzibah 
was too violently excited by her afternoon's adventure to 
notice such trifles as these. The pair marched off through 
the damp twilight. 

“Red Riding-hood and the Wolf,” said Josine. 

“Hephzibah,” began the Freule presently, in a trem- 

bling voice, ‘I wish you would walk on the other side 
of the rond. One can’t tell where you may have been.” 
are my he with silent protest. 
** Hephzibah,” hazarded the Freule, a few minutes later, 
unable to bear any longer the gray atmosphere of disap- 
proval, ‘‘ what is this terrible secret you said you would 
tell me the other day? You have alluded to it several 
times lately, and always declared you dared not mention 
it in the house. Well, we are alone now, on the road.” 

“Ob, it’s of no account,” muttered Hephzibah. “ And I 
couldn't shout it across, besides,” she added, in a lower key. 

‘* Well, come a little nearer, if you like; but not nearer, 
mind you, than the middle.” 

“It's —s. said the maid, gruffly. 

“Oh, Wut it is! Coming out, you told me it was most 
important. Now, Hephzibah, you are in a bad temper 
because your conscience reproves you.” 

‘“My conscience!” exclaimed the immaculate maid. 
‘* My conscience reproves me a hundred times a day.” 

**So much the better. Then tell me your secret.” 

A struggle was going on in the handmaid’s bosom. She 
potenael it for some distance, perhaps unnecessarily; but 
then she rather enjoyed a moral struggle. At last she 
said, in a dull, dissembling voice: 

“I'm sure now, Freule, that Anne Mary steals cook’s 
perquisites. I can prove it.” 

“Pooh! Is that all?” cried the disappointed Freule. 
** You've talked about that before, and I don’t care a brass 
farthing, Hephzibah. A nice secret to make secrets of! 
Go along to the other side of the road—do!” 

Hephzibah obeyed, looking very wise. 


{to BE conTinvzD.) 
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A CITY'S FLOWERS. 


See illustrations on page 340, 


N=. YORK city is a 
well - flowered __re- 
gion. Walk upon Broad- 
way any sunny after- 
noon through the blocks 
running from about 
Eighth Street to the 
Park, and you will sce 
twice as many blossoms 
as you would in thrice 
that length of tropic 
wilds. 

So it is not amazing 
to find what a very pret- 
ty penny the metropolis 
spends yearly for these 
true herbs o’ grace. The 
24 sum is variously esti- 

[4 mated. Some say three 
~ millions, others six, 
still others intermediate 
TUR BELLE SIEBRECHT amounts. But all agree 
ROSE that the trade is big and 
flourishing,and growing 

at a rapid rate. 

It is among sights worth seeing to stand in one of the 
wholesale establishments while express wagons and flor- 
ists’ own velicles are piling floor and counters with 
crates and boxes full of all manner of bloom. For the 
most part the boxes are longish, shallow, with hinged tops, 
hook-and-staple fastenings, and handles at either end, 
They make many journeys, full and empty, between town 
and country, hence are stanchly put together, and marked 
in black letters with the owner's name and site of his shop. 

Other boxes are of japanned tin, in much the same 
shape, though that matter is largely dependent upon 
what the box is meant to hold. The tin ones have locks, 
and both tin and wood are carefully ventilated. Nothing 
so soon takes away the freshness and value of any sort of 
blossom as closeness and the resultant heat. 

Many flowers go unopened to the retailer who has or- 
dered them. But there is always a speculative consign- 
ment, as well as purchasers who look before they buy. So 
box after box uncloses to show violets in cluster—a hun- 
dred each—or long-stemmed roses, or carnations, or lilies- 
of-the-valley. 

Violets and lilies of-the-valley are wrapped delicately 
first as clusters in paraffine-paper. Roses are cut just as 
they are ready to unfold, and set in great clusters, with 
the stems in water, in some dark place that is neither 
warm nor cold. A dry sweet cellar is best for them. 
Lilies, contrariwise, do best in light. They come usually 
to market, too, in big clusters, thickly vut lightly oupeat 
It is possible to pack them in cases, but hazardous, since 
the slightest bruise or crease shows as a brown mark on 
the white. First each blossom and bud has its own sep- 
arate enveloping; then the spray is wrapped, and added to 
other sprays. Carnations are almost the hardiest of flow- 
ers when it comes to transportation. Yet roses are sent 
abroad, and arrive in fair condition. Vigorous buds are 
chosen, set in water twelve hours, then the flower itself is 
wrapped in tissue-paper, twisted tight below the calyx; 
next comes paraffine-paper rolled into a cylinder, open at 
both ends. These cylinders go in a light wooden box, 
with holes in either end. It has multiple tissue-paper in- 
side, but care is taken that it shall not obstruct the air- 
holes. Outside the box there are several ply of heavy 
wrapping-paper, but that is likewise piesundl ob the ends. 
In any ship of decent speed flowers so guarded will reach 
Paris, or even Berlin, in more than passable beauty. 

There is no need of such shipment, however, save by ex- 
hibitors and collectors. Flowers are now so integral a part 
of society ,and society with the large 8 so international, that 
there is such a thing as sending flowers by cable. That 
is to say, an international treaty of amity and comity ex- 
ists between those gentlemen the florists, by which one 
here in New York will take and faithfully execute your 
order to send so many roses or orchids or valley lilies 
daily to your friend or your sweetheart, who may be so- 
journing abroad, anywhere the telegraph will reach. Or 
be will deliver a mourning-wreath, a bouquet of congrat- 
ulation, or make your floral compliments upon a birthday 
or a coming out, provided only that you have sufficient 
coin of the commonwealth and the disposition to part 
with it. All he does is to cable his transatlantic correla- 
tive, and the thing is done. You pay him when you will; 
he settles half-yearly with the man at the other end, for 
whom, meantime, he may have been rendering like ser- 
vices here. 

It is, in fact, a sort of floral clearing-house. There is 
the same understanding between the big cities—though 
it is often a matter of pride with, say, Chicago folk or 
those of 8t. Louis to mention casually that the flowers for 
such and such an occasion ‘‘came on from New York.” 
As between the give and the take, though, domestic honors 
are fairlyeasy, If the metropolis sends glowing examples 
to the landward towns, by way of makeweight she gets 
palm branches and moss galore from down South for her 
ball and Easter decorations, not to mention flowering vines 
to curtain mirrors and drape chandeliers, as is now the 
height of fashion. 

Any wise florist knows and will name you at the least 
five hundred sorts of roses, to which rose-growers here 
and abroad add largely every year. Yet the fifty odd 
million roses New Fork buys and sells in course of a 
year belong to less than two dozen varieties. A new rose 
must be one of two things, a seedling or a sport. A 
sport, it may well be explained, is not a festive but an er- 
ratic growth, which has somehow got a color idea different 
from that of its parent stem. Sometimes it develops as 
one branch of a growing rose-tree ; more frequently as a 
rooted cutting of a particular sort. If the sport is distinct 
and well marked, keeping the grace of its family, along 
with its own novel charm, then indeed is it a valuable 
possession. Such a one, for example, is the pink Bride- 
. maid, a sport from the so famous and so beautiful Bride. 
Another is the very new Mrs. Pierpont Morgan. It is a 
sport from the French rose Madame Cuisin, has the fash- 
ionable long bud, longer stem, clear “‘ celestial” pink color, 
= delicately distinct fragrance that mark a successful 

ower. 


Fashion’s chief favorite, the American Beauty, has to 
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the lay mind nothing to set it thus apart from its lovelier 
sisters. Its clumsy bigness, its stiff upstanding stem, its 
and leaves, are quite put out of countenance 

by the powreang | of Meteor, the bronze-pink — 
ness of Catherine Mermet, the gold of Perle de Jardin, the 
ink and pearl and crimson of a dozen more; yet, around 
ristmas-time, when the rest fetched six to eight dollars 


the dozen, American Beauties were scarce and in brisk 
demand at three dollars the flower. 
No doubt that is partly a matter of stems. No other 


rose boasts such—long and stout enough for a walking- 
cane. Then, too, it is so shy a bloomer; the supply 
never excessive. One flowering in the season is all the 
grower cancounton. Naturally he looks to the blossoms 
of it to pay themselves out. At ordinary times, with no 
untoward circumstances, you may get fairly good roses of 
the other varieties at twenty to twenty-five cents each. If 
it were but Christmas all the year the florists would be in 
clover—at least until through competition the trade was 
adjusted to the new state of things. 

ew seedlings are more numerous than sports, and pro- 
portionately ever so much less successful. About one of 
them in ten thousand rewards the grower’s patience, and 
takes its place not among the great but the fairly success- 
ful blossoms. Usually the s have been cross-fertilized, 
with intent to combine in the product the excellences of 
both parents. Usually, also, the crossing is between 
members of the same family, as teas with teas, hybrids 
with their own kind. But sometimes, though very rarely, 
there is a mingling of two branches, as, for example, in the 
new rose Belle Siebrecht, which is a cross between La 
France and one of the innumerable tea-roses. The result 
is a mighty fine flower—one a horseman would describe as 
having size and substance, with lots of style and quality. 
It, too, is of the celestial pink, which is the favorite hue 
for all manner of flowers this season. 

Even in violets there is striving after a purple bordering 
on magenta. Yet the bulk of the three hundred million 
we shall use up this year are and will be true blue, as of 
old. About the most curious example yet wrought by 
the color craze is the new Bougainvillea, now beginning to 
show in the shop windows. The tiny dark inconspicuous 
flower trumpets, velvety all over, come out upon every tip 
of the plant, yet are barely noted in the glaring, staring, 
beet-root purple of the leaves clustering back of them. 

A Bron way flower-shop when the sun shines, though out- 
side there is a wind edged with stecl, is an ideal place for 
lounging away ten or twenty idle minutes. Buy a flower, 
and stand sniffing it inoffensively, or making a fumbling 
pretence of putting it in your button-hole, and you may 
note many things beside the glow, the color, and per- 
fume about you. Note after note of the swelling human 
comedy that runs hand in glove with tragedy will come 
to your ear. Harmless as the ledger looks, there is social 
dynamite in many an entry upon it. Then, too, modern 
life so sets itself to a harmony of blossoms it is possible to 
trace here bridals and burials, the flowers of comfort for 
stricken souls, and those that shall speak eloquent love 
for lips lacking the trick of speech for themselves. What 
with the recurrent human interest, the color, the perfume, 
the sharp delicious contrast between the within and the 
without, no place in all Manhattan Isle is better calcu- 
lated to bring one into half-humorous, half-pitiful com- 
plaisance with ‘‘ the masque of the passions called Life.” 

It is in these shops that one sees demonstrated to the 
full the potentialities of the orchid. It is distinctly fash- 
ion’s flower. Here you see it in masses or singly, set in 

reenery or wreathed about with ribbons matching per- 
ectly its own perfect hues. Cattleya runs all the gamut 
between pure white and royal purple, blotched and streak- 
ed and powdered with crimson and puce and gold. Cyp- 
ripedium makes her own every taint and tinge of gold, 
of golden green, rust red, rust brown, mottled crimson— 
Heaven knows what. Other sorts with names too long for 
mere memory wave at you trails of stars and make a true 
milky way of bloom. 

But the carnation—honest flower—is by no means to be 
put out of countenance by all the tropic splendors of the 
two million orchid flowers. Are there not ten, twenty 
million carnations sold each year? And is not the flower 
advancing mightily in public favor, now that it has been 
taught the trick of growing uprightly upon long stout 
stems, and through the practice of disbudding has grown 
big and lusty as the rose itself? Then, too, there is such 
advance in color. White we have had always with us, 
and it is still in high favor. But who, five years back, 
ever dreamed of such royal scarlets, such stripes and 
mottlings, above all, such jaa canary yellow, as now you 
may find in the houses of progressive growers? Another 
point in its behalf is the ready profusion in which it fur- 
nishes forth flowers of the season’s favorite clear pink. 
You understand by this time, of course, that the florist, 
like most other workers, has. become a specialist—that 
under one man’s glass you find a glory of roses, under an- 
other’s a glory of violets, under still others’ carnations or 
orchids or lilies or chrysanthemums or potted plants. A 
single rose-grower sells yearly a half-million perfect blos- 
soms. Another has one-and-twenty houses given over to 
orchids. And there are cool glass houses by the acre to 
supply the town its violets. Each, after his kind, aims to 
send us the very best. 

The yellow carnation is named for Dean Hole, who is, 
it appears, as good a flowerman as churchman. It is won- 
derful how color is apportioned among the flower world. 
Nobody has yet found out how to make a yellow aster; 
nor has the most adventurous explorer ever got a peep at 
the blue chrysanthemum which is said to blossom only in 
the Mikado’s garden. But there is a green chrysanthe- 
mum and many pure green orchids. The green chrysan- 
themums, though, cut no figure in the twenty-five million 
or so which we wear in our button-holes or upon our din- 
ner tables. The green gardenia of London, the queer 
green carnations about our streets, are works of art, not 
nature. They blossomed plain white, after the manner of 
their kind. The green is due to dipping them lightly in 
aniline dye. 

The street venders are among the most interesting of 
city sights to folk fresh from 

“Lanes and hedyes drifted white with bloom.” 
Nor is the reason far to seek. Aside from the unreality 
of seeing flowers sold—flowers which in the deep country 
all the world is so glad to give away—there is the piquant 
unlikeness between the seller and his wares, the specula- 
tion as to why hands so grimy ever dared to clasp a blos- 
soming thing. 
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CONS 
CORRESPONDEN | S 


A. M, H.—If€ three ladies of different families give a reception to- 
gether, it is proper for a guest to leave, or, if unable to attend, to eend 
on the day of the entertainment, a card for each of the hostesses. In 
sending the cards it is better to mail them in separate envelopes, but 

can enclosed in one envelope with the vames of each of the 
ladies written above the address. 

New Haven,--Your sample did not reach us. 

E. B.—Get tap ladies’ cloth for a spring jacket. Have it short and 
full in the back and straight in front. 

Muss C. M. N.—Do not use the galloon on your pretty challi. Get 
instead pinkish violet or green satin ribbon for a stock-collar, belt, 
and shoulder bows. 


L. A. T.—For making your crépon gown, ree Fig. 2 on double page 
of Bazar No. 18. The tailor gown Reside it will capitan asa model 
for the travelling dress. : 

T.5, B. ray, manve, or violet silk will he a enitable dress for the 
bride’s mother at a June wedding. The family of the bride wear 
bonnets at a church wedding. 

Nanoy.—Lawn dresses have skirts gored in front and on the sides, 
but rather full and straight in the back. They are made quite as simply 
as last year, with full drooping front, and large separate yoke or collar 

em , or of batisie tucked, with insertion between the tucks, 
and an edge of yellow Valenciennes lace. 

Eoonomy.—Make your white silk tissne with a high belted waist 
shirred around the neck, and wear a stock and belt of mauve or violet 
satin ribbon. Have large Fino sleeves. The skirt should be lined 
throughout with taffeta silk, To change the bine silk, make the 
whole front of the waist of white China silk drooping in blouse 
fashion, and striped with blue satin ribbon of the shade of the silk. 
Confine the frill to the Lop of the sleeves as epaulettes. Have a black 
or tan — of ladies’ cloth cut in a circle and trimmed with inch-wide 
ee of the cloth, and a velvet collur also edged with a cloth 

nd. 

R. P. W.—Your white serge should have been sponged before it was 
made, to prevent cockling. ‘Try steaming it now, but it is probably as 
you 8u it—a hopeless case. 

8. R. J. V.—Make your pretty wool skirt by either of the diagrams 
given in the Supplement of Bazan No. 18. Then have a silk waist of 
changeable taffeta, beige with blue or green, or elxe one of Liberty 
satin, écru, brown, or green. 

F. P. C.—Your grenadine rage is appropriate for a widow's dress. 
Certainly yon can express a wish to continue the acquaintance of 
those whom you meet when making a home among strangers. 

Jran.—Get black crépon for a church and visiting dress, as you can 
wear it all the year. ro blue crépon like the “Crépon Gown 
with Full Skirt” illustrated on the double page of Bazar No. 138. 
Find models for waists in the same paper. 

Lavrrt.—You are not too old to wear the colors you suggest, On 
the contrary, they should be very becoming to you. ear a black hat 
of jet or straw. The white waist made as you mention will not be out 
of date, though more suitable for the house than for chureh, Use 
violet ribbons, 

4. E. B.—Your first dress needs new large sleeves of plain black net 
puffed over a fitted silk lining. For the second dress, piece out puffs 
of lace for the top of the sleeves, lining them with silk of the same 
size, Put in a little tarletan or crinoline for stiffening. 

nomist.—The diagram of Fig. 4,a black satin skirt ilnstrated on 
the double page of Bazan No. 18, is suitable for your heavy brocade. 
It is not an extreme style, but 1s one adopted by the best dresemakers, 
aed conservative models that do not soon become old-farh- 


8. A.—Bazan No. 18 will be useful soya. as you will find there dia- 
grams and full details of the way of making your black satin skirt and 
also a crépon skirt. 

* Navanne.”—White silk gingham is an effective and very pretty ma- 
terial for a young girl's graduating deess. If expense is not considered, 
get white organdy over white taffeta silk, or else use the very silky 
white mull. Silky white crépons are still more costly. Make with a 
high beited waist shirred in tucks as a yoke, drooping on the belt in 
frout and hvoked in the back. Have a stock and belt with shoulder 
bows of white taffeta ribbon. Make elbow sleeves of a large puff, and 
have a very full skirt without name. Black silk stockings, paten *- 
ledther low-cut shoes, and white kid gloves complete the toilette. 
Make your black net waist over satin surah of the color prevailing in 
the iridescent spangles. Have it very full from neck to waist, and 
trim with braces of satin ribbon. Use the diagram of a crépon skirt 
given in the Supplement of Bazan No. 13. 

O.p Scuscemen.—Get ladies’ cloth for a cape. Cut it in circular 
shape, and trim with inch-wide bands of the same stitched on as a 
border, Have a ruche of black satin ribbon around the neck. Make 
your lace dress with a high full belted waist with insertions or bands 
of jet from throat to belt. Have full puffed sleeves, and a full skirt 
gored in front only. For the Henrietta cloth have a round waist with 
short jacket front opening on a figured taffeta blouse. Use narrow 
silK ane as trimming. 

L. U. N.—To make lace yellow put a very little saffron in the water 
in which it is washed. 

“ Twenty.”—Colored crépons are more suitable for the dresses of 
young ladies of twenty years, but they also use black crépon as street 
and church dresees. 

C. B, W.—Riding-habits for the coming season have a round coat, 
usually gingle-breasied, cut away to show a vest at the throat, and be- 
low the waist also. They are long enough to just escape touching the 

le. Black Melton, Oxford gray mixtures, and brown cheviots are 
the materials, The Derby hat of felt is most ased at present. 

M. C. B.—When attending funerals men (not of the family) wear a 
black coat and vest, but not always black trousers, any dark gray 
trousers being used. Black gloves and a black satin neck-tic are usual- 

worn. 

" emacun R.—A black crépon dress of mixed silk and wool, also 
one of black mohair, is suitable for = in the second year of wearing 
mourning for your mother. If you have a Henrietta cloth you might 

id new sleeves of black bengaline, and make a full blouse front of 
the bengaline. For cool dresses one of nadine or of black and white 
India silk and a dimity or gingham in black and white would answer. 

Apnit.—Do not remove the circular flounce. Add a wide batiste col- 
lar to your blue silk. Get a crépon dress and one of dotted Swiss mus- 
lin with colored printed figures for . Have changeable taffeta 
silk, chiné silks, and black and white striped silk waists to wear with 
a black sutin skirt. 

utexen.—Part your hair in the middle, cut off some short bits for 
curving forward on the forehead, and wear side combs quite high near 
the front. Braid the back and wind around and around, or elee wear a 
tightly twisted projecting coil if more becoming. 

‘No. 39.—The author's name is pronounced precisely as though a sin- 
gie a only were used in the Maarten. Sailor hats will be worn again. 
Attention to the general health, exercise, bathing, and proper food are 
the best means of promoting a good complexion. Moles and similar 
marks can be removed by a Lay Aro mw with the electric needle. The 
rum and sulphur would not be injurious, but it is extremely doubtful 
if it will have any effect on the moth patch. 

Rare Corv.—We cannot give addresses in this colamn. 

Miss B, Y.—The first sentence should read “is .0275 of a square 
mile.” In the second sentence the word valleys is misspelied. 

E. M. G.—Give the fur cape a complete -— in sun and wind, then 
beat it thoroughly with a cane before sealing it up in the bag. Fold 
it with the fur side out. 

Artantio.—It is not necessary to send an answer to an invitation 
for a wedding reception unless one is requested. If unable to attend, 
visiting-cards sent on the day of the entertainment are a sufficient 
acknowledgment, If an answer is requested, word the regret in the 
same form as the invitation, and send it to the hostess as soon as pos- 
sible after the invitation is received. 

B. W.—It is proper to wait a year before making or returning calls 
after the death of a near relative. For a distant relative six months is 
considered a sufficient time to k ont of society, or for a distant 
relative-in-law, three monthe. C: should be sent to the hostess on 
the day of an entertainment, even if a was written earlier. 

S.—A young girl who is not out in society should have her fall 
name engraved on her cards, as Mies Mary Smith, not Mies Smith, even 
if she is an only or the eldest ——. Au comaneas or regret 
for any entertainment should be worded in the same form as the invi- 
tation ; in this case it would probably be correct to write “ Miss Mary 
Smith regrets that she is unable to accept Miss ——'s kind invitation 
for —— evening, April —, at — o'clock.” 

L.—In giving a reception for a friend from out of town, and inviting 
her acquaintances who were nut acquaintances of the hostess before, 
it is not necessary for the lady giving the entertainment to return the 
party calls of these guests, unless she desires to conti their int 
ance, and they express the wish to have her call. 

AmELia.— suitable dress for a lady to wear at an evening charch 
wedding where she will attend the reception later is a low evening 
dress with a light dressy wrap. She shonid wear the wrap over her 
shoulders in the church during the ceremony, and remove it in the 
house 
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GIRLS’ SPRING AND SUMMER FROCKS—([Sex Pace 342.) 








LITTLE GIRL’'S BONNET. 


GIRLS’ SUMMER FROCKS. 


See illustrations on page 341. 


‘OME of the prettiest designs for summer frocks for 
) girls from four to fourteen years of age are given 
herewith, drawn from models furnished by the courte- 
sy of Messrs. Best & Co. They are appropriate for mak- 
ing in the popular woollen and washable materials — in 
Scotch tweeds and cheviots for every-day wear, in crépons 
and mixtures of silk and wool for best gowns, and in the 
zephyr ginghams, nainsook, batiste, and dimities for the 
warmest weather 


A French dress of lemon-colored dimity (Fig. 1) has a 
yoke of yellow Valenciennes insertion and nainsook em- 
broidery. It isrounded out in the neck, edged with gath- 
ered Valenciennes, and is unlined, to be cool in summer 
days. The waist is an extremely full blouse, drooping 


low all around over the cord by which it is attached to 
the straight skirt, three yards wide, and simply hemmed. 
The drooping puffed sleeves have a band of insertion and 
lace. White brocaded ribbon is used for the shoulder- 
koots and for a long-looped bow on the side and back 
of the waist-line. Challi, silk crépon, and dotted Swiss 
muslin frocks for girls from four to eight years are also 
made by this model 

A zephyr gingham frock for girls of four to ten years 
(Pig. 2) has one of the large collars now used on rather elab- 
orate models, that are suitable also for crépon, challi, taf- 
feta, or India silk frocke. The low-throated waist gathered 


on a fitted cambric lining hooks in the back. It is nearly 
covered by a full collar of white nainsook embroidery cut 
in two pieces, open alike in front and. back. This in its 
turn is partly overlaid with revers of the gingham, finish- 
ed on the edge with a white cord. The sleeves are a 
large puff turned up below and gathered to a fitted lining 
of cambric Satin ribbon the shade of the darkest stri 


trims the neck and forms two rosettes in front of the 


waist. The back is like the front, but has only one ro- 
sette at the waist-line. The skirt is full and straight, with 
a deep hem 


The little frock of striped percale or of gingham is a 
school frock for girls of six to twelve years (Fig. 3). The 
high belted waist is gathered to a round yoke edged with 
an embroidered ruffle. A collar-band holds a turned-over 
collar of percale with narrow embroidered edging. The 
sleeves have large puffed tops,and these with the amply 
full skirt give quite an air to this simple little dregs, 
which will be made by the hundred in gingham, cham- 
béry, zephyrs, and batiste. 

A very full dress of white French nainsook (Fig. 4) is for 
girls from three years old upward. The half-low waist is 
gathered all around, and droops in blouse fashion over a 
belt of inch-wide embroidered beading, through which 
colored satin ribbon is drawn—violet, Nile green, yellow, 
American Beauty rose, or pale sky blue. Immensely full 
sleeves in two puffs held by beading divide on the shoul- 
ders the gathered ruffle of open eyeleted embroidery which 
trims the neck. The straight skirt is three yards wide in 
the small sizes. 

A serviceable dress for girls of eight to ten years (Fig. 5) 
is made of checked cheviot, dark green with tan-color on 
a pale green ground. The full blouse-waist is slashed on 
the shoulders to show brown velvet inserted there. The 
fulness is laid in box- pleats under flaring epaulettes. 
These epaulettes are of the cheviot cut bias, well stiffened 
with canvas or crinoline, stitched on the edges, and set on 
with brown velvet buttons. Mutton-leg sleeves have a 
three-inch ruffle of crinoline inside to hold them in shape. 
The skirt is full and straight. 

Willow-green camel’s-hair makes a pretty frock (Fig. 6), 
with a large collar of white embroidery somewhat in yoke 
shape. The bigh French waist, plain at the top, and gath- 
a 7m the belt, hooks in the back on a fitted lining of 
silesia. A satin ribbon collar-band has a bow in the back. 
The belt is of embroidery matching the collar. This model 
is also used for stylishly simple frocks of crépon, and the 
embroidered collar is kept separate, that it may be easily 
laundered. Girls of all ages over seven or eight years 
wear such dresses. 

The box-pleated waist is in favor for girls from ten 
years up to sixteen years, and after. It is liked for an 
wool fabric, serge, tweed, or cheviot, and in the dress il- 
lustrated (Pig. 7) is of mixed silk and wool, in combined 
colors that produce a pinkish-granite effect. The waist 
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is straight in the back, and hooks there. The front droops 
in blouse effect, and has three bands of bias blue cloth 
stitched on to represent box-pleats. The back has but 
two bands, one starting from each shoulder. Crush 
collar and belt of blue velvet. Tabs of velvet on the 
sleeves. The skirt of five gores is three yards and a balf 
wide at foot. For large ris the back is lined to the waist 
with hair-cloth, while the front is only stiffened at the 
foot. 

An afternoon frock for large girls of fourteen down to 
those of eight years (Fig. 8) is of bluet crépon, with a full 
waist of changeable écru and blue taffeta silk. -The waist 
is gathered at the neck and c!oulders alike in front and 
back on a fitted sateen lining, and looks in the back. 
Bretelles of crépon edged narrowly with soutache form a 
double belt, buttoned on the sides with crépon - covered 
button- moulds, There are buttons in front aud back, 
laced with soutache with =r effect. The crépon sleeves 
have drooping puffs stiffened with tarlatan, The skirt 
is slightly gored on the sides of the front, and is lined 
throughout. 

A school dress of plaid cheviot, tan, green, and rose, is 
suitable for girls of eight to fourteen years (Fig. 9.) The 
waist, bias throughout, has a box-pleat down the middle, 
with three side-pleats on either side. Black satin buttons 
hold down the Yeats at the top. The back is smooth, with 
three bias bands like box-pleats set lengthwise, and hooks 
under the middle band. The full puffs on the sleeves are 
bias. The skirt is plain and full, and is simply hemmed. 
Black satin ribbon collar, with large bow at the back. 

A dainty little guimpe frock of sheer pink dimity (Fig. 
10) has a plain round waist without gathers, and is unlined. 
The front is given fulness by a gathered vest of white linen 
batiste with Tengtheies hem-stitched tucks. The dimity 
shoulder ruffle is bordered with a hem-stitched band of the 
batiste, headed with feather-stitching done on the dimity. 
The back has an insertion of tucked batiste less full than 
that of the front, and is fastened by pearl buttons. The 
only seams shaping the waist are those under the arms. 
Balloon - puffed sleeves of the dimity are gathered to a 
band of the same, and are not lined, being kept short and 
puffy by tapes inside from armhole to band. 

Reefer jackets of checked cheviot are to be worn in the 
country by girls of four to ten years. The double-breasted 
front is cut straight in the usual way, but a new effect is 
given to the back by introducing box-pleats. Red and 
white checks trimmed with white mohair braid, tan and 
white,and blue and white checks are used for such jackets. 

A point d’esprit net bonnet for a baby girl of two to 
four years, shown above, has at the edges a honeycomb 
ruche of narrow satin ribbon. A cluster of loops on the 
top is of point d’esprit edged with ribbon, with others 
of wide white satin ribbon. The bonnet is shirred all 
over the crown and flaring brim, and has a quaint little 
cape set out by a shirring put in an inch from where 
it is gathered to the bonnet. A bow of satin ribbon is 
inside the front, and wide strings are tied under the chin 
in an immense bow. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 


it was early in the autumn. Mr. and Mrs. Perkins, 
with their two hopefuls, had returned from a month 
of rest at the mountains, and the question of school for 
Thaddeus junior came up. 

** He is nearly six years old,” said Bessie, “‘ and I think 
he is quite intelligent enough to go to school, don’t you?” 

** Well, if you want my honest opinion,” Thaddeus an- 
swered, ‘‘ J think he’s intelligent enough to go without 
school for another year at least. I don’t want a hot-house 
boy, and I have always been opposed to forcing these 
little minds that we are called upon by circumstances to 
direct. It seems to me that the thing for us to do is to 
hold them back, if anything. If Teddy goes to school 
now, he'll be ready for college when he is twelve. He’ll 
be graduated at sixteen, and at twenty he'll be practising 
law. At twenty-five he'll be leader of the bar; and then— 
what will there be left for him to achieve at fifty? Ab- 
solutely nothing.” 

Mrs. Perkins laughed. 
Teddy, haven't you?” 

“ Certainly I have,” Thaddeus replied; ‘‘ and why 
shouldn't 1? Doesn't he combine all my good qualities 
plus yours? How can he be anything else than great?’ 

“T am afraid there’s a touch of vanity in you,” said 
Mrs. Perkins, with a smile. ‘ That remark certainly in- 
dicates it.” 

“ No—it’s not vanity in me,” said Thaddeus, “It’s 
confidence in you. You've assured me so often of my 
perfection that I am beginning to believe in it; and as for 
— perfection, I’ve always believed in it. Hence, when 

see Teddy combining your perfect qualities with my 
own, I regard him as a supernaturally promising person 
—that is, 1 do until he begins to show the influence of 
contact with the hired man, and uses language which 
he never got from you or from me.” 

“Granting that he is great at twenty-five,” said Mrs. 
Perkins, after a few moments’ reflection, ‘is that such a 
horrible thing?” 

“It isn’t for the parents of the successful youth, but 
for the successful youth himself it’s something awful,” 
returned Thaddeus, with a convincing shake of the head. 
“If no one ever lived beyond the age of thirty-five it 
wouldn't be so bad, but think of living to be even so 
young as sixty with a big reputation to sustain through 
more than half of that period! I wouldn’t want to have 
to sustain a big name for twenty-five years. Success en- 
tails conspicuousness, and conspicuousness makes error 
almost a crime. Put your mind on it for a moment. 
Think of Wray d here. How nervous it would make him 
in everything he undertook to feel that the eyes of the 
world were upon him; and take into consideration that 
other peculiarity of human nature which leads us all, 
you and me as well as every one else, to believe that the 
man who does not p is going backwards; that 
there is no such thing as standing still; then think of a 
man illustrious enough for seventy at twenty-five—at the 
limit of mene Se = ——— — un. = = 
progress possible! o, my dear. "t let’s talk o 
school for Teddy yet.” . 

“‘T am sure I don’t want to force him,” said Mrs. Per- 
kins,‘ but it sometimes seems to me that he needs lessons 
in discipline. I can’t be after him all the time, and it 


“You have great hopes of 
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seems to me some days that I do nothing but find fault 
with him. I don’t want him to think I'm a stern mother; 
and when he tells me, as he did yon tee? Ppa 
I'd take a vacation for a month, I can’t b him.” 

“* Did he tell you that?” asked Thaddeus, with a chuckle. 

“Yes, he did,” replied Mrs. Perkins. ‘‘I'd kept him in 
a chair for an hour use he would tease Tommy, and ~ 
when finally I let him go I told him that he was wearing 
me out with his naughtiness, About an hour later he 
came back and said, ‘ You have an awful hard time bring- 
in’ me up, don’t you?’ I said yes, and added that he = t 
spare me the necessity of scolding him so often, to which 
he replied that he’d try, but thought it would be better if 
I'd take a vacation for a month, He hadn't much hope 
for his own improvement.” 

Thaddeus shook internally. . 

“‘He’s perfectly wild, too, at times,” Mrs. Perkins con- 
tinued. ‘He wants to do such fearful things, I caught 
him sliding down the banisters yesterday head-foremost, 
and you know how he was at the Profile House all sum- 
mer long. Perfectly irrepressible.” 

“ That's very true,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘I was speaking 
of it to the doctor up there, and asked him what he thought 
I'd better do.” 

** And what did he say?” asked Mrs. Perkins. : 

‘*He stated his firm belief that there was nothing you 
or I could do to get him down to a basis, but thought 
Hagenbeck might accomplish something.” 

** No doubt he thought that,” cried Bessie. ‘‘ No doubt 
everybody thought that; but it wasn’t entirely Teddy's 
fault. if there is anything in the world that is well cal- 
culated to demoralize an active-mirded, able-bodied child 
it is hotel life. Teddy was egged on to all sorts of indis- 
cretions by everybody in the hotel, from the bell-boys up. 
If he'd stand on his head on the cashier's desk, the cashier 
would laugh first, and then to get rid of him wonld sug- 

est that he go into the dining-room and play with the 
fread waiter; and when he upset the contents of his bait- 
box in Mrs. Harkaway’s lap, she interfered when I scolded 
him, and said she liked it. What can you do when peo- 
ple talk that way?” 

**Get him to upset his bait-box in her lap again,” said 
Thaddeus. “I think if he had been encouraged to do 
that asa regular thing every morning for a week, shed 
have chan her tune.” 

** Well, it all goes to prove one thing,” said Mrs. Per- 
kins, ‘‘and that is, Teddy needs more care than we can 
give him personally. We are too lenient. Whenever you 
start in to punish him it ends up with a game; when | do 
it and he says something funny, as he always does, I have 
to Jaugh.” 

** How about the ounce of prevention idea?” suggested 
Thaddeus. “ We've let him go without a nurse for a year 
now, why can’t we employ a maid to look after him—not 
to boss him around, but to keep an eye on him—to advise 
him, and in case he declines to accept the advice to com- 
municate with us at once? All he needs is directed occu- 
pation. As he is at present he directs his own occupation, * 
with the result that the things he does are of an impos- 
sible sort.” 

‘* That means another servant for me to manage,” sighed 
Mrs. Perkins. 

‘* True—but—a servant is easier to manage than Teddy. 
You can discharge a servant if she becomes impossible. 
We've got Teddy for keeps,” said Thaddeus. 

**Very well—so be it,” said Mrs. Perkins. ‘‘ You are 
right, I guess, about school. He’s too bright to be forced, 
and I'd be worried about him all the time he was away.” 

And so it was decided that Teddy should have a nurse, 
and for a day or two the subject was dropped. Later on 
Mrs. Perkins reopened it. 

**T’'ve been thinking all day about Teddy's nurse, Thad- 
deus,” she said one evening after dinner. ‘‘1 think it 
would be nice if we got him a,French nurse. Then he 
could learn French without any forcing.” 

**Good scheme,” said Thaddeus. af approve of that. 
We' might learn a little French from her ourselves.” 

“That's what I thought,” said Bessie, and that point 
was decided. The new nurse was to be French, and the 
happy parents drew beatific visions of the ease with 
which they should some day cope with Parisian hotel- 
keepers and others in that longed-for period when the 
should find themselves able, financially, to visit the Frenc 
capital. 

ut—! 

Ah! Those buts that come into our lives! 

tions they are called! 


Conjunc- 
Are they not rather terminals? 


‘Are they not the forerunner of chaos in the best -laid 


plans of mankind? If for every ‘‘ but” that destroys our 
plan of action there were ready always some better suc- 
ceeding plan, then might their conjunctive force seem ° 
more potent; as life goes, unhappily, they are not — 
so provided, and the English ‘* but” takes on its Gallic 
significance, which leads the Frenchman to define it as 
meaning ‘‘ the end.” 

There was an object-lesson in store for the Perkinges. 

On the Sunday following the discussion with which this 
story opens, the Perkinses, always hospitable, though dis- 
tinctly unsociable so far as the returning of visits went, re- 
ceived a visit from their friends the Bradleys. Ordinarily a 
visit from one’s town friends is no very great undertaking 
for a suburban host or hostess, but when the town friends 
have children from whom they are inseparable, and those 
children have nurses who, whithersoever the children go, 
go there also, such a visit takes on proportions the stu- 
pendousness of which I, being myself a suburban enter- 
tainer, would prefer not to discuss, fearing lest some of 
my friends with families, recalling these words, might con- 
sider my remarks of a personal nature. Let me be con- 
tent with saying, therefore, that when the Bradleys, Mr. 
and Mrs., plus Master and Miss, plus Harriet, the English 
nurse, came to visit the Perkins homestead that Sunday 
it was a momentous occasion for the host and hostess, 
and furthermore, like many another momentous occasion, 
was far-reaching in its results. 

In short, it provided the Perkins family with that ob- 
ject-lesson to which I have already alluded. 

The Bradleys arrived on Saturday night, and as they 
came late, little Harry Bradley and the still smaller Jennie 
Bradley were tired, and hence not at all responsive to the 
welcomes of the Perkinses, large and small. hey were 
excessively reticent. When Mrs. Perkins, kneeling be- 
fore Master Harry, asked him the wholly unnecessary 
question, ‘‘ Why, is this Harry?” he refused totally to re- 
ply, nor could the diminutive Jennie be induced to say 
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anything but ‘‘ Yumps” in response to a similar question 
put to her, ‘‘ Yumps” being, it is to be presumed, a ju- 
venilism for ‘‘ Yes, ma'am.” Hence it was that the object- 
lesson did not begin to develop until breakfaston Sunday 
morning. The first step in the lesson was taken at that 
important meal, when Master Harry observed, in stento- 
rian yet sweetly soprano tones, 

**H'T wants a glarse o’ milk.” 

To which his nurse, standing behind his chair to relieve 
the Perkinses’ maid of the necessity of looking after the 
Bradley hopefuls, replied: 

“"Ush,’Arry, ush! Wite till yer arsked.” 

Mrs. Bradley nodded approval to Harriet, and observed 
to Mrs. Perkins that Harriet was such a treasure; she kept 
the children so well in subjection. . 

The incident passed without making any impression 
upon the minds of any but Thaddeus junior, who, taking 
his cue from Harry, vociferously asserted that he too 
wished a glass of milk, and in such terms as made the as- 
sertion tantamount to an ultimatum. 

Then Miss Jennie seemed to think it was her turn. 

‘‘H’T doan’t care fer stike. H’I wants chickin,” said 
she. ‘‘I'n’t there goin’ ter be no kikes?”’ 

Mrs. Perkins laughed, though I strongly suspect that 
Thaddeus junior would have been sent from the table had 
he ventured to express a similar sentiment. Mrs. Bradley 
blushed; Bradley looked severe; Perkins had that expres- 
sion which all parents have when other people's children 
are involved, and which implies the thought, ‘“‘If you 
were mine there’d be trouble, but since you are not mine, 
how cunning you are!” But Harriet the nurse met the 
problem. Said she: 

“ Popper's goin’ ter have stike, Jinnie; m'yby Mr. Perkins 
‘ll give yer lots o’ gryvy. Hit isn’t time for the kikes.” 

Perhaps I ought to say here to those who have not stud- 
ied dialect as ‘* she is spoke” that the word m’yby is the 
Seven Dials idiom for maybe, itself more or jess an Ameri- 
canism, signifying * perhaps,” while “‘ kikes” is a contro- 
vertible term for cakes. 

After breakfast, as a matter of course, the senior mem- 
bers of both families attended divine service ; then came 
dinner, and after dipner the usual matching of the chil- 
dren came. The hopefuls of Perkins were matched 
against the scions of Bradley. All four were brought 
down stairs and into the parental presence in the library. 

‘Your Harry is a fine fellow, Mrs. Bradley,” said 
Thaddeus. 

“ Yes, we think Harry is a very nice boy,” returned 
Mrs. Bradley, with a fond glance at the youth. 

** Wot djer si about me, nar?” asked Harry. 

‘ Nothing, dear,” replied Mrs. Bradley, raising her eye- 
brows reprovingly. 

** Yes, yer did, too,” retorted Harry. ‘‘ Yer said as ’ow 
li'l were a good boy.” 

“Well, ‘e isn’t, then,” interjected Jennie. ‘‘’E’s a 
gs mean ’un. *E took a knoife an’ cut open me 
doll.” 

**"Ush, Jinnie, ush!” put in the nurse. ‘ Don’t yer tell 
tiles on ’Arry. "E didn’t mean ter ’urt yer doll. "Twas 
a haxident.” 

“No, ’twasn't a haxident,” said Jennie. ‘‘’E done it 
a-purpice.” 

** Well, wot if h’I did?” retorted Harry. ‘‘ Didn’t yer 
pull the tile off me rockin’-’orse?”’ 

‘* Well, never mind,” said Bradley, seeing how strained 
things were getting. “‘ Don’t quarrel about it now. -It’s 
all done and gone, and I dare say you were both a little 
to blame.” 

‘‘H'l warn’t,” said Harry, and then the subject was 
dropped. The children romped in and out through the 
library and halls for some time, and the Bradleys aud Per- 
kinses compared notes on various points of interest to 
both. After a while they again reverted to the subject of 
their children 

“Does Harry go to school?” asked Bessie. 

“No, we think he’s too young yet,” returned Mrs. 
Bradley. ‘‘ He learns a little of something every day 
from Harriet, who is really a very superior girl. She is a 
good servant. She hasn't been in this country very long, 
and is English to_the core, as you've probably noticed, 
not only in her way of comporting herself, but in her ac- 
cent.” 

** Yes, I've observed it,” said Bessie. ‘‘ What does she 
teach him?” 

**Oh, she tells him stories that are more or less instruc- 
tive, and she reads to him, She's taught him one or two 
pretty little songs—ballads, you know—too. Harry has 
a sweet little voice. Harry dear, won't you sing that 
song about Mrs. Henry Hawkins for mamma?” 

‘*Don't warnt ter,” said Harry. ‘“‘ H'I’m sick o’ that 
bloomin’ old song.” 

**Seems to me I've heard it,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘AsI 
remember it, Harry, it was very pretty.” 

Tei,” said Bradley. ‘* It’s the one you mean—‘ Oh, 
Lizer! dear Lizer!'"—Mrs. Ennery "Awkins. Harry sings 
it well, too; but, I say, Thad, you ought to hear the nurse 
sing it. It’s great.” 

* “T should think it might be.” 

‘* She has the accent down fine, you know.”’ 

** Sort of born to it, eh?” 

* Yes; you can’t cultivate that accent and get it just 
right.” 

‘HT do ‘ Dear old Dutch’ for yer,” suggested Har- 
ry. ‘‘H’I likes thet better ’n ‘ Mrs. ’Awkins.’” 

So Harry deserted ‘‘ Mrs.’Awkins” and sang that other 
pathetic coster - ballad, ‘‘ Dear old Dutch,” and, to the 
credit of Harriet the nurse, it must be said that he was 
marvellously well instructed. It could not have been 
done better had the small vocalist been the own son of a 
London coster-monger instead of the scion of an American 
family of refinement. 

Thus the day passed. Jennie proved herself quite as 
proficient in the dialect of Seven Dials as was Harry, or 
even Harriet, and when she consented to stand on a chair 
and recite a few nursery rhymes there was not an unno- 
ticed h that she did not sooner or later pick up and attach 
to some other word as she went along. 

In short, as far as their speech was concerned, thanks to 
association with Harriet, Jennie and Harry were as per- 
fect little cockneys as ever ignored an aspirate. 

The visit of the Bradleys, like all other things, came to 
an end, and Bessie, Thaddeus, and the children were once 
more left to themselves. Teddy junior, it was observed, 
after his day with Harry, developed a slight tendency to 
misplace the letter h in his conversation, but it was soon 
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corrected, and things ran smoothly as of yore. Only—the 
Only being the natural 0 ag of the But referred to 
some time since— Mr. and Mrs. Perkins changed their 
minds about the French nurse, and it Came about this 
way: 

**Thaddeus,” said Bessie, after the Bradleys had de- 
parted, ‘‘ what és the tile of « rocking-horse?” 

“I don’t know. Why?” asked Thaddeus. 

* Why, don’t you remember,” said she, ‘‘ young Harry 
Bradley accused Jennie of pulling out the tile of his rock- 
ing-horse?” * 

“Oh yes! Ha, ha!” laughed Thaddeus. ‘So he did. 
I know now. Tile is cockney for tail.” 

‘* Did you notice the accent those children had?” 


“ Yes. ” 


‘* All got from the nurse, too?” 

* True.” 

“Ah—Teddy—what do you think of our getting a 
French maid, after all? Don’t you think that we'd run 
a great risk?” . 

**Of what?” 

“Of having Ted speak—er—cockney French.” 

““H’m—yes. Very likely,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘I'd 
thought of that, and I guess we'd better stick to Lrish.” 

‘*So do I. We can correct any tendency to a brogue, 
don’t you think?” 

**Certainly,” said Thaddeus. ‘Or, if we couldn’t, it 
wouldn’t be fatal to the boy’s prospects. It might even 
help him if he—” 

‘‘Help him? If what?” 

“‘1f he ever went into politics,” said Perkins. 

And that was. the object-lesson which a kindly fate 

ve to the Perkinses in time to prevent their engaging a 

rench maid for the children. 

As to its value as a lesson, as to the value of its results, 
those who are familiar with French as spoken by nurse- 
instructed youths can best judge. 

I am not familiar with that or any other kind of French, 
but I have ideas in the matter. 


MUSIC. 


TS third afternoon and evening concerts of the Ora- 

torio er { which were given on Good-Friday and 
Easter eve, April 12th and 13th, at Carnegie Music Hall, 
were appropriately devoted to John Sebastian Bach's St. 
Matthew Passion Music. The members of the Oratorio 
Society, aided by a choir of boys from St. James’s Church, 
rendered the mighty chorals with good effect, but the solo 
numbers were in the hands of incompetent artists, and, 
we regret to say, proved wholly unsatisfactory. Mrs. G. 
Johnstone Bishop, the soprano, delivered lier beautiful and 
touching lines with no apparent realization of their sig- 
nificance, and her treatment of technical difficulties was 
ludicrously suggestive of a school-girl’s attempts to con- 
quer the ornate passages of her first a rs. Alves, 
the contralto, seemed out of condition and sang with great 
effort, yet in a colorless ineffective manner, the music be- 
ing obviously unsuited to her voice and style. Mr. Albert 
Thies, the tenor, and Messrs. Arthur Beresford and Wil- 
liam A. Howland, the two basses, were evidently in ear- 
nest, and made strenuous attempts to create a favorable 
impression ; but ees more dreary or tedious than 
their recitatives can hardly be imagined. 

Beautiful voices should be considered indispensable for 
oratorio purposes. Opera singers can éasily cover up 
serious blemishes and disguise natural limitations by nu- 
merous emotional and dramatic effects, legitimate, nay, 
necessary, in the operatic field of music. But the artist 
who interprets oratorio soli may not avail himself of such 
devices, and his voice is an instrument, more or less beau- 
tiful, and proportionately effective in its results, his spe- 
cial mission being to enunciate the words clearly, intelli- 
gently, and with a calm, passionless accuracy of tone-pro- 
duction. The impersonal character must be maintained, 
at all costs, as the only suitable method of declaiming the 
religious text of the work. Madame Lilli Lehmann was 
probably the most striking example we have known of 
an artist eminently successful in opera and in oratorio. 
Her utterances in the latter field were in strong contrast 
to the method we are accustomed to have employed, but 
those who were privileged to listen to her pure soprano 
tones in the recitatives of an oratorio cannot efface the 
transcendent loveliness of a performance thoroughly in 
harmony with the highest purposes of this special form 
of writing. Such a performance is far more permanent in 
its value than the ephemeral successes achieved through 
the medium of objectivity. Bach was a master of the di- 
dactic recitative, and the solemn narrative of the great 
drama of the Passion ought to be impressive and soul- 
stirring. 

Handel's Messiah and Bach’s Passion music claim a pe- 
culiar place, being cherished for their association with all 
that is most sacred and uplifting in the Christian religion. 
Only a comparatively small group of students value the 
music apart from the text. The familiar works find their 
admirers among people who know and care but little for 
the most imposing characteristics of the choral works. 
The drama of the Passion is too familiar in all its details 
to need the descriptive narrative as a key to the signifi- 
cance of the superb chorals which it binds together so 
fittingly. If pecuniary difficulties stand in the way of the 
society’s engaging the best artists to deliver these reci- 
tatives, why intrust them to inefficient vocalists, and en- 
danger the success of the entire work? Why cannot Mr. 
Damrosch break through traditions, and simply produce 
the choral portions of the Passion music, giving them in 
full, without the cuts which are now deemed essential 
in order that the solo parts may be a into prom- 
inence? One has only to glance around the house— 
a lamentably small one on the occasions of these recent 
Holy-Week representations—to see the touching effect of 
the marvellous choral number, ‘‘O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden”; and it is assuredly to hear these beloved mea- 
sures that the people came, and it is as certain that the 
majority, if not all, of the listeners would gladly dispense 
with the monotonous nerve-wearing performances of me- 
diocre singers. 

The supplementary season of French and Italian opera 


‘at the Metropolitan Opera-house added its attractions to 


the large list of bright and joyous Easter festivities, 
Messrs. Abbey & Grau wisely selecting Verdi's delight- 
ful opera, Falstaff’, for the opening night, April 15th. 
Madame Emma Eames, with her arm in a gracefully 
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contrived substitute for a sling—having suffered a severe 
injury to her hand—sang the music allotted to Mistress 
Ford, with charming effect. Mlle. de Lussan acted and 
sang With excellent taste, and Madame Scalchi, Mile. 
de lene, and MM. Russitano, Campanari, Mariani, Van- 
ni, and Rinaldini filled their réles to the entire satisfac- 
tion of an audience which was keenly appreciative of 
the brilliant music and the efforts of the artists, although 
scarce numerous enough to justify the expectations of the 
managers. Maurel’s Sir John remains the chief attrac- 
tion of Falstaff, and is certainly a superb creation. No- 
thing could exceed the power of his delivery of the solo, 
“Va, vecchio Gian, va, va per la tua vita”; and ove only 
regrets that the dimensions of the opera-house prevent a 
close study of many subtle shades, which would lend an 
infinite variety to his tones and acts could one follow 
them as easily as the dialogue of an opéra comique de- 
mands to be followed. 

The fine representation of the Huguenots on Tuesday 
evening, April 16th, was the forerunner to Meyerbeer’s 
other celebrated opera, Le Prophéte, produced here as a 
novelty. The rdle of Jean de Leyde is thought to be one 
of Signor Tamagno’s most notable achievements, and on 
Wednesday evening his performance outranked his suc- 
cesses during the past season. He was in particularly 
good voice, and carried his audience to the pitch of an 
enthusiastic demonstration in his favor by a thrilling de- 
livery of the well-known “‘ Roi des Cieux,” his acting and 
singing in tli®”coronation scene being equally magnetic 
and impressive. M. Edouard de Reszké proved an im- 
posin charie, and M. Maugiére and M. Castlemary filled 
the roles of the other Anabaptists adequately, and with 
good ensemble effects, while M. Plancon deceives all praise 
and honor for his admirable work in the part of Overthal. 
It cannot be said that Madame Mantelli accomplished 
brilliant results as Fides, but she may be credited with 
good and intelligent phrasing and earnest acting; and 
Mile. de Lussan filled the rather thankless part of Berthe 
very acceptably indeed. The orchestra rendered the 
famous march in good style, and was altogether in excel 
lent training; the mise en scéne was far above the average, 
and the entire representation was enjoyable and satis- 
factory. 





Mrs, Fiercuer Harper, the widow of the youngest of 
the four original members of the firm of Harper & Bro- 
thers, died on April 16th, after a brief illness, of apoplexy 
She had reached the venerable age of eighty-seven. Her 
maiden name was Jane Freelove Lyon, and she was mar 
ried in 1826. The funeral services, attended by many 
relatives and friends, were held on the 18th instant at the 
residence of her grandson. 

—Miss Adnee Van Gieson, of Omaha, Nebraska, a gifted 
young elocutionist, has been received with marked ap- 
proval by drawing-room and studio audiences in the East. 
Miss Van Gieson is endowed with rare personal magnet- 
ism, a sympathetic voice, and a very interesting face and 
manner. She is highly connected socially, and has chosen 
her profession from love of literature and pleasure in its 
choice interpretation. 

—Our favorite contributor, Margaret Sutton Briscoe, 
was married on April 16th, in the Seminary Chapel, Chelsea 
Square, New York, to Mr. Arthur Hopkins, of the faculty 
of Amherst College. Many friends were present on the 
occasion, and united in wishing all happiness to the beau- 
tiful bride and her husband. 

—Mrs. Amy E. Whitmore, who died last week at her 
danghter’s home in Brooklyn, was ninety-two years old, 
having been born in London in 1803. Her maiden name 
was Amy Eleanor Harvey, and her family claimed descent 
from the great physician Harvey of King James the 
First’s time, the doctor who discovered the circulation 
of the blood. Miss Harvey married John Whitmore when 
she was a beautiful girl of seventeen, and together they 
came to America, where they lived happily, reared a large 
family, establishing themselves finally in Brooklyn, where 
Mr. Whitmore died in 1849. Mrs. Whitmore retained all 
her faculties until a year ago. 

—Everybody falls in love with Mrs, Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, whose brilliant qualities as a writer are accent 
uated by her charming manner when rendering her own 
work on a platform. Mrs. Stuart’s voice, bearing, and 
taste in dress, as well as her peculiar refinement, are com- 
mented upon whenever she appears in public. 

—A Vice-President-General of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Mrs. Joshua Wilbour enjoys the 
distinction of being one of the three elected by acclama- 
tion. The other two were Mrs. Walworth, of New York, 
and Mrs. McKee, the daughter of the first President of the 
society—Mrs. Benjamin Harrison. Mrs. Wilbour lives in 
a colonial mansion in Bristol, Rhode Island. Her house is 
filled with rare old china and antique furniture, old side- 
boards, four-post bedsteads, many pieces being of interest- 
ing historic value. Her mansion derives its chief charm, 
however, from its graceful hostess, who is ever happy 
to extend to her friends an abounding hospitality. 

—The Church Settlement House, which is situated at 
Avenue A and East Eighty-second Street, New York city, 
maintains av industrial and art school, where are held 
daily classes in sewing, crocheting, dress-making, embroid- 
ering, painting, music, dancing, cooking, and stenogra- 

hy. iovtan crocheting, and dancing are five cents a 
esson ; embroidering, painting, cooking, and stenography, 
ten cents a lesson; piano, fifty cents, and singing ten 
cents a lesson, and dress-making free. In the children’s 
department instruction in the ordinary English branches 
is given. There is a circulating library, and a dispensary 
for women and children. Medicines cost ten cents, and 
examinations fifteen cents. The most interesting part of 
the work is that of providing trained nurses to visit the 
sick at their houses, at prices varying from ten cents an 
hour to fifty cents a day or night. The nurses are all 
graduates of hospital training-schools. This branch of 
the work is entirely self-supporting, and is undertaken 
by temporarily unemployed nurses, who find y heap a 
number of visits during the day that it paysthem. The 
house is open to all religions and uationalities. 





SPRING COSTUMES. 


FRESH and dainty afternoon gown for 
i a young lady, shown in Fig. 1, is com 
posed of a flaring skirt of white mobair ac 
companied by an accordion - pleated white 
Liberty satin waist. The waist, which has a 
soft collar and belt and short puffed sleeves 
edged with a deep lace ruffle, is completed by 
1 short open bolero of green velvet edged 
with silver embroidery 

The skirt of the golden-brown wool gown, 
Fig. 2, has a brown velvet panel inserted on 
each side, crossed by ribbon straps buttoned 
down at either edge. The front of the waist 
is of velvet, with short square yoke pieces at 
the top the back of the woollen goods A 
broad bow of electric-blue silk spreads on the 
front, with ends that are carried down into 
the velvet belt 

A tailor gown of beige-colored diagonal, 
Fig. 3, is trimmed with stitched bands of 
white cheviot and folds of dark brown vel 
vet. At the bottom of the skirt is a narrow 

lvet fold between two stitched white bands 
The waist is smooth-fitting at back and front, 
with a false box-pleat applied on the front 
and drooping over the white and brown belt 
Short square jacket piec es of white bordered 
with brown are applied on the front. The 
stock-collar is of brown velvet. 

The gown Fig. 4 is of willow-green satin 
The flaring skirt has a narrow ta 
blier of wheel-patterned guipure in the front, 
edged with passementerie; a broad pleat is on 
either side, and the back is mounted in godets 
The round waist is gathered below a pointed 


le luine 





Fig. 3.—Sprixe Tartor Gown 


guimpe of the lace, the front arranged to 
droop slightly on the deep belt, which, like 
the plain high collar - band, is of moiré to 
match the goods 

The diuet bengaline gown, Fig. 5, has di 
agonal straps of black velvet ribbon at regu 
ular intervals around the bottom of the skirt, 
each knotted at its upper end. The bodice 
consists of a corselet of black velvet from 
which emerges accordion-pleated black chif 
fon over blue silk. A deep lace collar is 
gathered about the neck below a velvet stock 
collar. Velvet ribbon bretelles rise from the 
corselet and are knotted on the shoulders 
The short puffed sleeves are of bengaline. 

A gown of croasbarred wool, Fig. 6, in gray 
ish-blue flecked with knots of darker blue, 
is made with a moderately full skirt and a 
round bodice gathered at neck and waist 
Dark blue velvet is employed for the collar 
and belt, the latter finished with a long sash 
it the right side of the front. A square-cor 
nered cape-collar attached to a rolled flaring 
collar forms a small wrap to complete the 
gown for out-door wear 

The standard navy-blue serge is made into 
a jaunty little gown, Fig.7. Descending on 
the skirt from the belt there are three grad 
uated tabs on the hips, piped with white 
moiré and studded with pearl buttons. The 
waist is box - pleated front and back; the 
pleats at the front, which sag at the belt, 
have white moiré inserted between, and are 
studded with pearl buttons on the upper 
part 


EARLY SUMMER GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 845, 
HE crépon gown illustrated in Fig. 1 is 
of a lavender-blue shade and cré ina 


Chevron design. A guimpe of white batiste 
embroidery f in y neue 
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Fig. 1.—Warre Monarr Gown. Fig. 2.—Gown with VELVET PANEL. 





pleated below in a drooping blouse. A band 
of open jet passementerie edges the guimpe, 
and forms — above the curved shoulder- 
caps and a collar-band. Blue satin ribbon 
choux are placed at the ends of the straps, 
and a@ belt of the ribbon finishes the waist. 
The plain skirt is of medium width. 

A black dotted grenadine gown, Fig. 2, 
has the lower edge of the skirt slashed into 
tabs, which are edged with narrow black 
velvet ribbon; it is mounted on a black taf- 
feta foundation skirt of the same shape. The 
bodice, which is gathered at the neck and 
belt, is traversed by three bands of velvet 
ribbon at the front and back, each termina- 
ting in a loop below the velvet belt. The 
sleeve puff is divided into two by a velvet 
ribbon band. 


SPRING HATS AND COLLARS. 
See Hinstrations on page 345. 


fQ\HE hat Fig. 1 is of a burnt-brown fancy 

straw. A knot of golden-brown velvet 
catches up the back of the brim, and connects 
by a strap to a second knot which fastens 
a bunch of pink and white dahlias to the 
crown. On the opposite side the brim is 
caught up with a large bow of black and 
white striped gauze ribbon. The velvet col- 
lar shown is made in any becoming color. 
It is pointed at the back and on the shoul- 
ders, and meets in a point at the front. A 
narrow jet spike trimming finishes the edge. 
The chiffon ruche at the neck is made of a 
scarf thirty inches wide, which is shirred 





Fig. 4.—Dress wira PLeaten Skirt aND Gureure Lace. 





the round waist, which is Fig. 6.—Bounstrs Woot Gown. Fig. 7.—Sence Gowx wrrn Warts Morné. 
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Fig. 5.—Bencatine Gown wita VELVET Rrisson. 


with headings at back, sides, and front, and 
is tied with long ends at the front. 

The hat Fig. 3 is a light fancy braid, with a 
eurved and dented brim. Wide taffeta ribbon 
in changeable tan and pink is employed for 
trimming, forming a wide fan-shaped ar- 
rangement caught in a chou at the front, 
while a smaller chou is placed in the dented 
back of the brim. 

Fig. 4 is a brown straw sailor for a young 
girl, trimmed with blue and gold changeable 
ribbon, mounted in a large rosette bow on 
either side, connected by a band across the 
front. Small chouz are placed under the 
brim in the back. 

The collars and cuffs shown in the group 
Fig. 5 are of fine sheer linen cambric, orva- 
mented with hem-stitching in rows and 
blocks. 


BRIDAL GIFTS. 


W ITH the advent of spring comes annu- 

ally as surely to be anticipated as the 
blossoms and the birds, the merry clangor of 
bridal bells. In every land and in all ages 
gifts have been presented to the bride, the 
world thus paying tribute to the old, old 
magic of love and the sacredness of plighted 
vows. 

Whoever wishes to show honor to the 
bride need be limited only by his taste and 
the — of his purse. Gold, silver, fine 
linen, furniture, lamps, pictures, articles for 
use in the new home, articles of personal 
adornment and for the satisfaction of refined 
and luxurious ideals are in order, and to"be 
had for the choosing. 

In purchasing silver, for example, one may 
select utensils indispensable on the table, 
spoons, forks, bowls, knives, fish, fruit, sal- 
ad, cream, and other sets, pitchers, jugs, 
dishes, or one may prefer the complete out- 
fitting of a library table, with portfolio, pen- 




















Fig. 5.—Hem-stitcnep CoLLArRs AND CUFFs. 


holders, ink -stands, and blotters, no trifling ad- 
junct omitted, everything dainty, costly, and com 
plete. The bride's toilet furnishing may equally 
be of artistic elegance in gleaming silver, and for 
her individual use, in the preciovs metals, set 
with stones of great beauty and rare worth, are 
buckles, brooches, hat-pins, chains, chitelaines, 
clasps, no accessory lacking to satisfy the most 
fastidious and exacting demands. In passing it : 
may be observed that gifts are usually engraved with the exhaustible. Then, too, the newly married pair, ifobliged a bit of ornament or decoration adc 
bride's initials or monogram, though in the case of house- to think of ways and means, do not often have very much ( 
hold silver a space is“ sometimes left blank so that, if the money to spend on literature. If they are to have a li- of her maidenhood. 
married couple prefer, the name of the newly founded brary it must grow bit by bit, book by book, and only a 
family may be used iustead of the bride’s maiden name. few real book-lovers persistently lay something by for the 
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Fig. 1.—Sprine Hat anp VeLveT COLLAR. 





Fig. 4.—RrmBon-TRIMMED Sartor Har. 


Therefore a dainty set of books, or an edition 
of a favorite author, is often a most welcome and 
deeply prized gift, and becomes a possession which 
is for all the years of wedded life an abiding joy. 

Only the very intimate and closely ort 
permitted the privilege of offering a bride gifts 
evidently intended to save her or her parents from 
expense. The gift is in the nature of a compli- 
ment, a flower in its way, a — for her gown, 


are 


ed to the sheaves of 


these which befit her crowning duy—the supremest hour 
Yesterday had its thorns, to-morrow 
may have its shadows, but to-day the sun shines, waves 
sparkle, flowers bloom, music throbs, friends live, the 


An almost endless yariety of lovely things in linen purchase of such volumes as will be pefmanent on their world exists for the honor and glory, the pomp and 


tempts the woman who goes shopping in the interest of shelves. 


the bride. Never was 
the work of the brush 
finer and rarer in 
stroke and tint than 
that done by the nee- 
die in a skilled hand, 
and as no modern din- 
ner or luncheon can be 
daintily served with 
out delicate napery, 
there is an opportu 
nity in centre pieces, 
doilies, table covers, 
and all sorts of charm 
ingly feminine pro 
ductions to please any 
fortunate recipient 
Cushions, sofa pillows, 
portiéres, pieces of all 
sizes and shapes for 
every possible use, fin 
ished, if one likes, with 
the bride’s monogram, 
or left unmarked, are 
sure to be satisfactory 
gifts. 

It must not be for 
gotten that a woman's 
love of lace is as in 
stinctive as her fond 
ness for children, and 
laces being more than 
ever fashionable, she 
who receives either 
old family laces, fab 
ulous in worth, or 
the production of our 
modern looms equ al 
ly beautiful, except 
for association, is to be 
much congratulated 
China, cut glass, and 
art treasures of every 
description are appro- 
priate to be laid in 
homage before the 
bride, but it is a ques 
tion whether any of 
these can thrill ber 
with as intense a de 
light as her fingers feel 
when handling hoar- 
frost and dew-spangle 
of filmy lace — lace 
which is to linen as 
poetry to prose 

One cannot help be- 
ing surprised that 
books are so often 
overlooked by those 
who are canvassing 
the question of what 
to bestow on a bride 
The beauty of their 
bindings and shapes 
commends them to 
art -lovers; they are 
frequently galleries of 
fine engravings and 
choice wood-cuts, and 
the pleasure their con 
tents give is simply in- 
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Fig. 1.—Crtron Gown with Guimpre or Batiste EmMpromwery. Fig. 2.—Dorrep GRENADINE Gown. 
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pageantry of the bride, who holds all our hearts in her 


small soft hand, 


A NEW 
OCCUPATION. 
T has been suggested 

by a clever writer 
that the “‘ utility wo- 
man” is a need of the 
present day. 

There are many peo- 
ple who have no “‘spe- 
cialty ” who yet possess 
a general all-around 
skill which would fit 
them to be of great 
service to others and 
bring a reasonable rec- 
ompense in return. 

The “ utility wo- 
man” must stand rea- 
dy to help in any ca- 
pacity where, in an 
emergency, a house- 
keeper's services would 
be needed in the vari- 
ous homes in her par- 
ticular town or local- 
ity. If she is a person 
of intelligence, and has 
had a family and home 
of her own, she should 
understand everything 
pertaining tothe careof 
children and the man- 
agement of a house, 
and should, therefore, 
be able to offer her ser- 
vices with confidence. 

The suggestion came 
originally from a com- 
munity of summer cot- 
tages where there was 
no one who could be 
depended on in the 
various crises which 
were always occurring, 
and a list of the duties 
the ‘‘ utility woman” 
would be required to 
perform was appended. 

She should know 
‘* how to manage a but- 
ler’s pantry through a 
dinner party,” be able 
to “help occasionally 
in the care of an inva- 
lid who does not need 
a trained nurse,” be 
willing to ‘look after 
a child while its mo- 
ther attended an enter 
tainment,” ete., etc., all 
such services to be paid 
for by the hour. 

To this might be 
added the ability to 
pack a trunk properly 
and with expedition, 
for there are rer 
cases wherein a sud- 





denly enforced journey such outside aésist 
ance would be invaluable. If this useful 
member of the community added to her 
other accomplishments that of being expert 
with her needle, she could be called in to help 
with the family sewing in an emergency, and 
even in large cities such help would often be 
most acceptable. Only the other day a friend 
of the writer was greatly inconvenienced 
because, her own dressmaker falling ill, she 
had difficulty in finding some one who would 
undertake to freshen up a gown which she 


needed hurriedly for an evening 

lo the foregoing list might be added the 
closing of a house after the family had left 
for the season, and its subsequent opening in 
preparation for their return. A reliable wo- 


man who understands 
erly after it has wed foralong period 
and putting it in habitable condition would 
iated in many quarters, and if she 
further depended upon to engage 
ints beforehand, the return to town 


airing a house prop 


been cl 


he appres 
could be 


the serv 


would be robbed of innumerable disagree 
abie ltexalures 

In the women's exchanges there is a bul 
letin where workers advertise their capa 
bilitie ind give a idresses, but this, so far as 
the writer is aware, is the nearest approach 
to an effort to bring the work and the worker 
in this field together, It has been further 
suggested that some of the many philan- 
hropi rganizations open a bureau where 
this particular demand and supply can be 
brought in direct communication, and thus 
ifford a chance for the “ utility woman’ 
to make engagements and establish herself, 

Tuer a new thing “‘under the enn”; that is a 
waterpro rere Shield made without rubber, This 
Shield is called the Ome, and is not only the lightest 
in weight. but the lighicst in color, being Ainost pure 
whi The Ome has no unpleasknt odor even after 
contional use; it can be washed without iujary, and 
the nataral fibre from which it ie made ie always 
eweet and clean. These new shields have been thor- 
mg ohly tested by the leading dresemakera, and have 
the endorsement of the best ladies’ tailors, Must of 
the flue dry-qgoods stores sell the Omo.—[ Ade.) 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 

need fo r fifty years by millions of 

children while teething, with perfect 

thes the child, softens the gums, allaye 

ures wid colic, and is the best remedy for 
Solid oy druggists in every part of the 

Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 


all pain, 
diarrhen, 
word, 


A GOOD CHILD 

and bot 

The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 

lik is the best infant's food; so ensily 

that improper feeding is inexcusable and un- 
[Ade 


is usnally healthy 
by uve of pro 
Condensed } 
prepared 
necessary 


ver food 


Supeeror to Vaseline 


rnd Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvelious for 


the complexion and light cutaneous 

affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 

Simon, 13 rune Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & Tirorn, 

New York. Drugyiets, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores, 
{Adv.} 





ADV ERTISEM ELN'Ts. 


wie BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH CRADE 


,COCOAS ‘AND CHOCOLATES 


rz On this Continent, have received 


- am HiSHEST AWARDS 


industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
ul Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


meed in any of their prenevatiens. 
Their delicious BREAKF AST COCOA fs absolutely 
pure aad 


solu le, and costs less than one cent a cup. 
SOLD BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 











GROCERS EVERYWHERE, 


h conditions are developed 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Awarded 
Highest Honors — World’s Fair. 





CREAM 
BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 





A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free | 


from Ammonia, Alum or anyother adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. | 


THICK or THIN. 
PLAIN OR 
PAROL UE ct 
or aehtenme ee 
For 


CAN e D “ET ODE 
TheI nterior Hardwood od. 
Mfrs. Indianepolis, Ind. 

















| FX SILVERSMITHS, 


f{ 37 UNION SQUARE 
4 &e 


13 MAIDEN LANE 
> New York 
Orrices 


TAUNTON, MASS 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
34 WASHINGTON ST 

PHI AOEL PHA 
orrice 
925 CHESTHUT 








- 


Herling 
oy = ee 


DEED & BARTON 








erade Dark 


ARS 


ry) 
Fine 


OUR GOODS SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELERS 





"LA. MARQUISE” 


DESIGN PATENTED. 


The 
. * 
LAMARQUISE 
esreciariy 
MEETS THE ne- 
Cuimtwentsor 











MRS. GRAHAM’S 
CUCUMBER ano 
ELDER FLOWER 
CREAM... 














| ae ros “mofts ‘and velvety, as clear and 





be 
perfect mn. It is not an 5 Tt 
lea: Ce P41 whitens. It 

ishes the skin thus banishing It ts 

less as dew, and as nourishing to the as 

to flower. Bottle laste 3 mon j #1 

At oll ere ts, or sent an by express, 
prepaid. SAMPLE size bottle and book, 
to be ” sent postpaid for stam ps. 
| LADY AG ‘ES wanted. Very liberal terms. 


NEW YORK QrAtE AGENCY (Wholesale & Retail) 
672 Fulten Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


eT CYCLES are a standard 


REM | N GTON of excellence. Free Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New Vork. 





® 
‘A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 


ments contained therein. 








| P\) instant and grateful 





ROSE, the best and most rem 
90 blooms on a 


CRIMSON 


THREE i 
RAMBLERS © ® 


For ONE DOLLAR we will send b 
markable 


mail, postpaid, three plants of the CRIMSON RAMBLER 
ose novelty of recent years, for verandas, pillars, walls, etc. 
should have it 


LLWA NOER. & ‘ BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


“ Received Crimson Rambiers. They arrived in most beowtifel order. 


Impossible to be better. 
————, San Anselmo, Cal.” 








LITHIA 


WATER 


(Spring No. 2.) 


A SOLVENT FOR CALCULI IN THE BLADDER. 
its Value in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, the Gouty 
Diathesis, &c. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General U. S. 


Army (retired), formerly Professor o Diseases of t 
ous System in the L ‘niversity of New 


“I have for some 
time made use of the 


nave been eminently satis 
with me in like cases, but the 


- Lithia 





stomach. I also often be it in 


LITHIA 


licated with Bright's Disease of the Kidneys or 
has for many years been a 


Mind and Nerv-§ 
ork, etc. 
in cases of affections of 
the nervous quem. com> ° 
ity Diathesis. The resul 
werine 


certainly acts better than any 


of the Lithia Salts, and is, 


from over mental work—in which the condition cal 
benefit, an 


a with marked 
forgotien that the 
com ition of the 
ple 
the bladder, but of the diseases 
This Water is for sale by 

$5.00 Lo.b. at the 8 


, that no nee Ls 
euah calow ca ex 





n a 
isting in the blood. 





Vou. XXVIII, No. 17. 


The New 
Woman 







puts the Redfern 
Bias Corded Vel- 
vet on her ‘‘nice” 
gowns, and the 
Duxbak Rain- 
proof on her wet 
weather dress 











and she 

| says when 
| she asks for 
| hd e these wa of 
| Pi sere 


Skirt Binding. 
A set of the’’S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 


the latest Parisian costumes with booklet on ** How to 
Bind the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 1 0c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box N.Y. 


“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


MONARCH. 


King of Bicycles. 


Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, 
_ Beautifully finished, exquisitely designed. 











‘Four Models—$85 & $100. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


| Monarch Cycle Co. 


| Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts. 
| Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Eastern Warehouse: 97-99 Reade St., N.Y 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 
Boston Agents: Chandler & Barber, 45-17 
Eliot St. 
Other Branches : San Francisco, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 














and finish, and can be purc 
the Makers. 





Upon request will forward photos of any 
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Established 1834: J. MA. 2 he diag CO., 








Makers of Pine Carriages, 
NEWARK, N., J. 


ie 


The increasing 
popularity of Quinby 
carriages among the 
wealthy and fashionable 


people of New York and vicinity is owing to the tact that they are unexcelled in style, quality, 
at one minimum 
Warerooms and factory occupy the b! 
D. L. & W. R. R., at Newark, thirty mg whe from Christopher or Barclay Street, New York, 


nag on the cost of production, direct from 
iock opposite the Broad Street station of the 


desired style. 











APRIL 27, 1896. 


Stern BroS 


direct attention to 


Their Latest Importation 


Ladies’ 


HARPER'S BAZAR 






Genuine Hair Cloth 


Ladies now busy with their spring dress- 
making will find their gowns look much 
more stylish, keep their shape infinitely 
longer, and give better satisfaction if 


Hair Cloth Crinoline 


is used either as an interlining or in the 





French 
Lingerie 


comprising new and 
exclusive effects in 
Peignoirs, 
Chemises de Nuit, 
Cache Corsets, 
Matinees 


And a choice selection of 


Bridal Sets 


at 


Very Attractive Prices. 


West 23d St. 


CASH’S 
CAMBRIC FRILLING | 


For underwear and children’s dresses. | 


A most durable trimming. 

Made of the finest cambric. 
NOTE THE DRAWING-THREAD WHICH 
SAVES. THE TROUBLE OF GATHERING 















a “ 
scsontenicatcmtannomarininenie 


sams pti se ee the trade-mark (three church spires) 
nd name of J. & Jj. CASH. 
They can be ned either with the drawing-thread as in | 
cut, or already ruffled and banded for sewing on at once. 
Our New J iMustrated Pattern Book | 


contains py eorte hints, and woven samples of the | 
material, oi with a they of = stores where the goods 
can in Free by from 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene Street, N.Y. 





Masterly workmanship.— 





Congregationalist, Boston. 
A NOVEL 
BY 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Author of “A Little Journey in the 
World,”_ “Their Pilgrimage,” etc. | 
Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Post 


8vo, Ornamental Half Leather, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


Admirably written, has pa- 
thos, humor, is picturesque and 
dramatic, and affords enjoyment 
and profit in a high degree.— 
Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

The best thing by far that) 
Mr. Warner has done in fiction, 
and it is, moreover, one of the 
very best novels of New York | 
life ever written. — Boston Beacon. | | 

Mr. Warner has done nothing | | 
in letters better than this ro- 
mance.— Phila. Press. 

Thackeray himself could not 
have done this particular thing 
any better than Mr. Warner has 
done it.—Dia/, Chicago. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Se fe ante by BS Sechestinn, 7 oe be sent by the 
















popular Hair Cloth skirt, the reason being 
that the weft is all hair and not part cotton 
as in worthless imitations. Some. of its 
advantages are that 





is not paper. 

is not a non-conductor. 

is open, cool, and resilient. 

is not affected by dampness. 

will not break or crush ; imitations will. 

can be obtained in grey, black, and white. 

can be obtained in light, medium, and heavy weights. 

has advantages over any other interlining too numerous to 
mention, but which every lady will appreciate. When buying, don’t mistake 
cheap imitations for it. Look for the trade-mark “ horses,”’ and accept no other. 
Sold in all the best establishments throughout the country. 
DON’T SEND TO US, AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL. 


Cuaxrces E. Pervear, Agent. 










You desire to be Stylish 
We will tell you How— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts of your Spring 
and Summer Costumes with 





and the result will be a 
realization of your desire. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts 


will not lose their shape if lined 
with Fibre Chamois— unaf- 
fected by dampness—endorsed 
by all leading modistes. 


Comes in 
Three 
Weights 


To be found at the Lining Counter 
of all leading Dry Goods Stores. 





i DS a aa) FS) (a aa aS aS aS (Seats "1 =), 
The Greatest Invention of the Century for Woman’s Comfort. F 


SOUTHALL’S 
“SANITARY TOWELS” 


Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 
Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. 


SOLD AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. 


Southall’s ‘‘ Sanitary Towels’’ can be obtained in most of the 
leading Dry Goods Stores (Corset, Ladies’ Underwear or Notion 
Dep't.) If your Dry Goods House does not keep them, they can 
obtain them for you by addressing 


MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Patentees and Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROS., & BARCLAY, Birmingham, England. 
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| F® COUNTRY HOFIES, 


English ‘f'win and other Beds of Brass and 
Iron in unique designs. These bedsteads add beauty 
and cheerfulness to the bed-chamber. There is about 
them in summer a delightful feeling of coolness and 
cleanliness which invites repose. 

Catalogues and price-lists on application. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, "° Sttw'Youn.” 


NEW YOKK. 
ENGLAND—London. Micmingham. 


DEAF, 


> MEARS i 





THE LADIE® LIBERTY, #100. 
Combines all the good points of other wheels and a host of ex 
clusive ones. It will meet the approval of the most fastidious. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 


4 WARREN STREET, N. Y.. and 
1217, BEDFORD BROOKLYN 
567 D STREET. NEWARK, N. J. 


ipsa 








«The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks.”’ 
THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 
PRIEST LEY’s BLACH DRESS Goons 


Includes 


CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFFECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. 





to any FE hen United 


lexico, on ¥ of the price. 





Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge! 
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Vantine’s 


Turkish Anatojia cotion cur- 
tains with hand- knotted iringe 
—white ground prettily striped 
in red, or blue, or yellow; 5x10 
feet. 

Soft and light for summer us. 


By mail, free of postage, for $3.30; stamps, reg- 
istered jeter, or money order. A. A. Vantine & 
Co., 877-879 Broadway, New York. 





Large Purchase 


of 


Genuine French Crepon. 


An immense foreign purchase of 
rich colored Crepon will be on 
sale on our retail counters. 

These have been secured at a 
great advantage in price, and we 
shall offer them at rates that will 
surprise all who are familiar with 
fine goods. 

Extra wiry hard crinkle Crepon, 
twenty French shades, at 75 cents 
per yard, 

About 600 pieces of the rich 
varieties that are in the height 
of fashion at one-half former 
quotations. 

Covertines, Coaching Checks, 
Mohairs, have just been added 
for this month. 


‘James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Moved 
Constable K Cs 


PARIS NOVELTIES 


Street and Carriage Costumes, 
| Reception, Dinner, 
and Ball Dresses, 





Street and Evening Wraps, 
Silk, Plissé, and Chiffon Waists, 


RIDING HABITS. 
Tailor-Made Suits. 


Proadeveuy KH 1916 ét. 


| — —_—— 


| 
Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, 

Lengthens the Waist, 

Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 


Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retail- 
ers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Twenty different 
styles of corsets and waists. 
Send for price-list. s 
Featherbone Corset Co., Sole Mfrs., Kalamazoo,Mich. 

SHALL WE 


WHICH ONE sino vou 


EACH CATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
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ONLY FREAKS COULD WEAR THEM. 


<8 ne on manaetnns 40 ny EipEONESIn OnE U8 of 0 Gian mn- 
seum the other 

“ Well, Jou soe, che toch the Cumantites to find come.pesple whe 
wear the garments we have been making at our Lenten Sewing Society.” 


~~ 
z « Wel, Jimmie, how much did you put in the Sunday-school box to- 
ay 


x Ten cents,” said Jimmie. “It was good business too. Teacher gave 
me a card for being the most generous boy in the class, and I swapped it 
off for a postage-stamp worth fifteen cents with Billie Wilkins.” 
——————— 


eo ate 3 03 go to school, Harold ?” 


ba “Tel me what you learned to-day 
* Weil,” anid Harold, ina te a * don't tell, pa, but I learned that it 
don’t pay to be sasey.” " 


The reason why so many ills, I ween, 
Amongst 60 many mortuls now are seen, 
Is that Noah's ark came through the dark 
And did not stop at quarantine. 


—— 

* Bicycling is quite the fad nowadays,” said Wilkes. 
cause it's cheap.” 

“That shows that you don't know anything about it,” said Barlow. 
“ My first lesson cost me a dollar for the lesson, six dollars for damages 
to the bicycle, two dollars for arnica, and a week’ s salary owing to absence 
from business with a busted ankle and a broken head.” 


“I fancy it’s be- 


Hoatera Weit, Tommie, vou Oan TRE 
Tommt Tuank vou, Ma’a™M, 
Host Ratuce wor! Anp wit, pray?” 
Tommie. “ Sun'v tTuinx | 
SPRING 
A MALARIOUS PORT 
Ilxan the nole tt hirds a-twittering in t morn! 
s } " ’ pir ‘ sbout the lawn' 
Hear the wrid chirping of the ruby-breasted pests, 
Ss rT) ® ' ‘ wre of wheezy cheats 
s t beastly ules of grass a-sticking up their 
Through e ugly moddy crust of last year’s flower 
See the ra y grow r weeds; hail the maddy way; 
Hall tt momatic alr we're breathing all the day! 
lal! to Nature—Celtic thing !—«lreasing ap in green! 
Hail to all the angle-worms that round about are 
Gaze upon the trackman gay; look upon his wake, 
Strewn with all the ireaus aud the chairs he loves 
t ah 
Sprin « here—biack acrid spring has come around 
or n 
Bringing | * and sluge and thugs and nuisances 
gaior 
Bringi tramps and tonic-men, mosquitoes, in her 
tr ’ 
Spring, the suest time of year—ehe is here again 
Scer the noxious mignonette; smell the upturned 
fleids 
Let your senses now tak n the perfumes Nature 
yieids 
If you like that sort of thing, for you I've no pre- 
pene 
I am off for Labrador, where Nature has more sense; 


YOUR MOTURR 
eer I'p RaTHER NOT.” 


WAS SI0K, MA AM, AND SEND FOR THI 





















































A SYMPTOM. 


FOR ME THAT YOU 


pooToR.” 


Where spring comes not, nor summer, with their nui- 
sances amain; 

Where one can live in comfort, with no weariness or 
pain; 

Where tire 
dwells 

Throughont the year, and Nature 
freakish spells 


| feelings never come; where balmy winter 
can’t indalge in 


EE 
Sunpay-souoor Tricuer. “Sappose, my boy, that 
my watch he ad no works, and I shonid se« ell it to a man 
fora handre «i dollars, what would I be?” 

Samy ‘A corkin’ smart business man. , 


* Have you he ard that the big sleeves are going out, 
George dear ? 
* Yee, my love, I have 
**Why not, pray? 
“1 don’t believe they can get through the door 


NN 
“ Alas!” cried Cupid, with hie dally 
“I cannot reach a maiden’s heart, 
tecanse the clothing of the day 
Turns all my sharpest darts away.” 
nee Lene 

“I didn't mean to get my fingers dirty, papa,” said 
the little boy whose father was going to spank him for 
getting ink-staine ou his hands 

It ien't your fingers, my son,” 
the author, “but the 
punish you.” 

“ The ink doesn’t coet mach,” sobbed the boy. 

“ Doesn't cost much 7” cried Mr- Meanman: ~ “ Per- 
haps not; but you've wasted enough ink on one fluger 
to produce a ten-dollar poem.” 


, but I don't believe it.” 


, 


enid Mr. Meanman, 


waste of ink that leads me to 





A GOOD THING FOR A RAINY DAY 


Mra. De Drwakh. * 
Attefidgant 
Mr. De® Brush 


sour Or THR rorrites.” 
; 





Wat & PRoutsan roetiias! Waar mw tr ware or?” 
“Twat & MAP OF Fink JAPANESE RICE STRUNG OW STuLNOS 


ONLY OnE potan.” 


“Rerree poy tuat, Louise; WHEN THE EXCHEQUER GETS LOW, WE GOAN MAKE 


ARE THE GESTDEHAVED boy aT TABLE I EVER mer.” 





outgo tax. 
Tax-Co..noron. 
Biees. “ Supplying 








made you fee 





the business ‘of a marrie 


—_——~——— 


Tax-Cottzoton “ Really, Mr. Biggs, I can’t accept this income-tax re- 
turn of yours as correct. You say your income is $10,000, and yet you 
live at the rate of $20,000 a year.” 

Biees. “ That's all right, my dear sir. 
That extra $10,000 is an expense in my business. 
“In what way?” 
my wife with the pleasures of life. If that isn't 


This is an income tax, not an 


man, I don't know what is. 
——e———_ 


“ How did ~ happen to give up your bicycle? I thought you said it 
so young. 

“The trouble was it made me feel too young; it is all very well for six- 
teen to act like sixty, but it doesn't do for sixty to act like sixteen.” 


——_——_——— 


He was a loyal Chicagoan, and he had obtained employment as a ticket- 
seller in a New York railway station. 
“One round trip ticket to Chicago,” 
“Save your money and take a es he said, 


said a traveller. 
“When you've seen 


Chicago you'll never want to come 


Racesy. 
Dusry. 


a os 


Dverr. “ Raggey, have you made yer income-tax return yet 7” 
“Naw; why should 1? I ‘ain't got any income!” 
“That's true, but yer got more time to spare than them Wan- 


derbilts, an’ dey says dat's money.” 





HISTORY 


“Say, now, 
“No, sun; 


HIS GREAT NEED. 


“Do you remember me?” 

As the young man who had just entered the store 
spoke, the aged bookseller craned forward and exam- 
ined him through his spectacles with some show of 
interest. “‘Seems to me I do,”he replied. “ You are, 
I believe, the gentleman who came in here a couple of 
weeks ago and bought a dictionary of nautical terms.” 

It was plain to see from the visitor's face that he 
was »leased at the recognition. 

* Right, sir,” he replied. ** Let me congratulate you 

on an excellent memory. That book, sir, has been of 
immense benefit to me in my efforts to learn how to 
saila boat. I can box the compass with comparative 
ease. I have learned the difference bet ween a jib-top- 
sail and a rudder-head. A cathead is ar familiar to me 
as a hitehing-poet, and I can pat my band on the jib- 
sheet with scarcely any mental 
effort. Nautical terms float be- 
fore my mind with the utmost 
ease. Stern-sheets, spinnaker- 
booms, ratlines, fenders, bob- 
stays and jib-boome, binnacle- 
lights, starboard and larboard, 
nor’ by east, sou'west by sou’, 
three points in the wind, shiver 
my timbers, buntlines, reefing- 
gear, peak-halyards, seaways 
and doldroms, hurricanes and 
zephyrs, bolt-ropes and chain- 
lates, belaying - pins and til- 
ers, fore and aft, half seas 
over, splicing the main-brace, 
noly-stoning the decks, mizzen 
an main, head-sails, cut- 
ters and sloops, brigs, bark- 
entines, square riggers—all, all 
are as familiar to me as the 
alphabet. Two weeks ago I 
knew nothing. To-day, be- 
hold me, a full-fledged mariner. 
And yet 1 am not satisfied. 
No, sir,” he continued ; ** there 
is yet something more I would 
ask of you.” 

“And what may that be?” 
inquired the bookseller. 

“ Have you,” anxiously asked 
the mariner, as he coughed 
slightly and looked uneasily 
around on the rows of books 
that lined the shelves, “a good 
book on how to swim 7” 

Tom Masson. 


— > 


Hayexer Oxator “Tell me, 
fellow-citizens, what is going 
to save the conntry 7” 

A Vows. “Summer board- 


ers!” Tox's anu.” — 


REPEATS ITSELF. 


w vou ner up, IT wos.” 
1 SHALL FIGHT If OUT ON TUIS LINE IF IT TAKES ALL SUMMER.” 


THE RIGHT KIND OF A MAN. 


I'd like to have a valet, 
A fellow six foot three, 
Who'd keep my things in order 
And earn my bread for me. 
a 
“I think it is very good of you, Darley, to pase the 
contribution plate at church every Sunday morning.” 
“Oh no,” said Darley. “Itieanecconomy. By pas 
ing the plate, I save “myself the necessity of putting 
anything in it.” 
a 


“They say that miser Mendie is sick. What is the 
trouble 7” 

“Kemorse. He gave a tramp a counterfeit dollar, 
and the fellow passed it at his store.” 





SCENES FROM FICTION, 
“THe FAIR YOUNG GIRL LEFT THE ROOM HANGING UPON Gas- 


mag. 





SUPPLEMENT 
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RIDING DOWN A WOLF IN 
INDIA, 


HE British civil and military officers in 
India find their chief or only amusement 
in some form of whut is called sport. The 
bold Briton is always longing to be killing 
some creature or other, innocent or noisome, 
that either comes in his way or that he can 
discover by toils and labors worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, and in India this tendency of the 
race necessarily becomes predominant, ow- 
ing to the scarcity in most districts of any 
European society. Luckily for them, there 
is any quantity of sport in every shape. At 
the head of the list stands tiger-hunting, a 
pursuit which, while offering all the attrac- 
tions of sport, is of vast benefit to the coun- 
try by ridding it of these destructive beasts. 
Tiger-hunting is, however, limited to the 
jungle districts; but on the plains pig-stick- 
ing prevails, and in the snowy mountain re- 
gions there is ibex-shooting. The nearest 
approach to the style of English hunting is 
the chase of the jackal by packs of hounds, 
but wolves are chased with spears, such as 
are used in pig-sticking. 

Our illustration on page 350 represents an 
interesting incident in a day's sport where a 
wolf got in the way of the pig-sticker and 
met his fate. It has often been noticed, 
writes the sportsman, how fast a wolf trar- 
els by means of a lounging loping trot that 
is by no means suggestive of speed. While 
one gallops after it as hard as a good horse 
can go, the wolf, never apparently hurrying, 
gallops along at a pace that equals that of 
the pursuing steed. The writer in question 





demurs to the statement that no horseman 
ever rode a wolf down, as he has accom- 
plished the feat himself when pig-sticking 
in the Ganges country. He followed a wolf, 
but it turned sharply when he closed with 
it, and the horse he was riding kicked it over | 
with his fore feet, and made the matter of | 
spearing the wolf simplicity itself. 


CHERRY SHRUB. 
T= E about ten pounds of sour or morello | 


cherries. Put them into a stone crock 
and set it in a vessel of boiling water, putting 
no water with the fruit. Cook steadily un- 
til the juice flows freely. Squeeze through 
a thick bag. Measure the liquid, and to 
each quart allow 2 Ibs. of sugar and a gill 
of brandy. Stir until the sugar is dissolved, 
and strain once more. The liquid should be 
clear. Bottle it, and seal the bottles. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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VORY 


, 


IVORY 


SOAP 


A luxury is ‘‘Anything which 
pleases the senses and is also costly 
or difficult to obtain.”” 

Ivory Soap pleases the senses, 
but it is neither costly nor difficult 
to obtain. 

Your Grocer keeps it. 





























THe Procter & Gamare Co., Owrrs. 








The difference between 


Sterling Silver [Inlaid 


and Sectional Plate is this:— 
One has silver inlaid in the 
back of the bowl and handle. 


Sectional plate has an extra 
deposit of silver put on these 
points. 


50% more silver on the 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 
brand than on other brands of 
Standard plate. 

Trade Mark, 
HOLMES & EDWARDS XIV. 

THE DELSARTE is made 

of Extra Sectional plate. 


Price for six Tea Spoons $1.65. 
For sale by your Jeweler. 


THE 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


.2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
way). N. ¥Y. A complete line of Solid 
er Novelties and Plate to be seen. 


. 














HARPER'S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
In the Kitchen 
Knowledge is Economy! 





WHEN 


Overworked 
from : 
any cause 


Extract * BE 


will save you many an anxious thought, pro- 
vide the basis for many a pleasant meal and 
effect a veritable economy in your household 
expenses. Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles” mailed, free, for the asking. Your 
own ingenuity will suggest a hundred other 
receipts. Address 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


. THE IDEAL, TONIC 


builds up 
Strength 
| Quickly 


| 
| | Mailed Free. | _ 
Descriptive Book with Testimony aud 


Portraits 


-Cgetee OP NOTED CELEBRITIES. 
nicrnational Correependence 
Schools, SORANTON, PA. | Beneficial and A 


Every Test , ——--» 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘Vin Mariani.’ 
At and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 
fete: 1 Be. Haussmann. 62 W. 15th St., New York. 





and 
is lasting 
in good 
effect 





























To the Young Face 
Pozzon1's COMPLEXION PowpseEr gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 














Is more than a pure, bland, luxuriant cleansing agent: it is antiseptic, emollient, 
and curative. It fortifies the skin in health, soothes in irritated conditions, and 


is a constant protection against contagion. 
Physicians have used and recommended this soap for nearly a quarter-century. 


“A Luxury for Bath and Shampoo” 


—Medical Standard, 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &C° 
“Rranc® 
On White China. 


siland 
“Limoges : 


On Decorated China. 


44 








The superiority of Stoneware Lining in Refrigerators 
becomes obvious ata glance. It neither sweats nor 
absorbs moisture and never becomes sour or musty. 
It is m without open seams; is igally inde- 
structible and is very easily cleaned., — 


Stoneware Lined! 
Refrigerajors | 


are built apon the best known principles of refriger- 
t circulation of dry, cold air prevents 
and vapor or the mix 
of flavors, while the consumption of ice is greatly 
reduced. The first cost is greater than for ordi 
refrigerators, but they are far cheaper in the en 
We sell direct the people and we pay the 
ue. 


freight. Write for 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR Co., Box Z, Lockland, Ohio. 

















The only awarded at the Paris 


VELOUT 


TOILET POWDER — CEL. F*° AW, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY 








T Borax Receipt Wook Free ears Fo" asp, Ritch, Feiek Reis. Comins and ie. 6 are 
849 





BABY £) 


HUMORS 


nstantly Relieved 
ly Cured by 


@ticura 


WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 


A warm bath with CUTICURA SOAP, and 
a single application of CUTICURA, the great 
skin cure, will afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a Speedy, economical, 
and permanent cure of the most distressing of 
itching and burning skin and scalp diseases, 
> after all other methods fail. 
throughout the world. Brit- 
ish depot: F. Newsery & Sons, 
7 1. King Edward-et., E.C. 
Porter Devo & Cummicat Corr. 
Proprietors, Boston, U. 8. A. 


Pears’ 


Mistake to 


suppose that 


Pears’ soap is 


dear. 


Though best, 
it is cheap. 


Was 
IS BUT SKIN DEEP 
The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 


vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
sustenance for the skin. 


which forms the basis of the 
Lanoline Toilet Prepara- 
tions, is extracted from purified 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural 
skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are univer- 
sally used throughout Europe, 
and should have a place on 
every lady’s dréssing-table in 
this country. genuine 

ed article always. befits the trade-mark 
ime.’’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 


receipt of price. 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 16 & 25c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 36c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 50c. 


LANOLINE POMADE, 60c. 
Bf: , For Lanoling 
y lg 
ew York. 
Le 
, 


Le 


‘CREAM 
she peat 

and permanently restor s tbe com. 
SPs aage vo Pt ger 


TOLEDO, 





BiSiee*and 


sent 
MA 





Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation roc. and 25c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 











ore t¥¢5 Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
TH UNIVERSAL PERFUME, RAY 


MURR 
LANMIAN®’S FLORIDA WATER. 








HARPER’S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT, 
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RIDING DOWN A WOLF IN LINDIA.—Drawn By J. Cuanuron.—[Sex Pace 349.] 
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SUPPLEMENT. HARPER'S BAZAR 


/ 
i) 


WALLFLOWERS.—From tue Paintine sy E. Parry, EXHIBITED AT THE RoyaL Acapemy, Lonpon. 











THE SPRING SEWING. 
7, T is claimed that two or three hours spent 
laily in the open air is essential to per- 
how to take so much time 
great problem in 


fect health, but 
from necessary duties is a 
a woman's life 

Unfortunately all of the average woman's 
luties He in-doors, and must perforce be done 
there—sweeping and dusting and sewing; 
ind if she have a family of children, and 
1 purse not over-full, the sewing alone is 
enough to oecupy her every day and all day 

Few women have a settled rule about tak 
ing exercise, and a friend of the writer, liv 
ing in the country, who confessed that she 
never went outside her doors for two months 
last winter, is but a type of many who lead 
shut-in lives because they do not realize the 
sbeolute need of out-door air for their men 
tal and physk al well-being 

Nothing is more natural than for a mother 
to wish to see her children prettily and ap 
propriately dressed, but if this can only be | 
done by e constant and unremitting labor, 
which obliges her to give up the privilege 
of being a companion to her children, is it 
not a great and fatal mistake? 

Simple clothing and a mother interested 
and companionable are better for every child 
than all the luxury in the world; and if the | 
good times which they have together can be 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, 


manufactured originally by Cleveland Brothers, Albany, N. Y., 

now by the Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 
has been used by American housewives for twenty-five 
years, and those whe have used it longest praise it most. 

It is perfectly pure and wholesome. 

Its composition is stated on every can 

[t is always uniform and reliable. 

It does the most work and the best work. 

It is the strongest of all pure cream of tartar pow- 
ders, as shown by the U.S, and Canadian Govt. Reports. 

All the leading teachers of cookery and writers on 
domestic science use and recommend it. 





 Armurside 
‘@RSET. 


THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF 
THE CENTURY. 


PATENT sing 





WEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES. 
If not in stock at your retailer's, send 


for a Corset, free by mail, to $122 





taken out-of-doors, bow fortunate for every 
one concerned! 

A good way to dispose of the necessary 
‘spring sewing " is to engage a skilful seam 
stress who operates the sewing-machine. If 
the garments are cut out beforehand, she 
will be able, if they are plain in style and 
simple in construction, to do all the machine 
work in three or four days on a large num 
ber Simple gingham slips for ordinary 
wear in summer, which are quickly made | 
ind easily laundered, should form the prin 
cipal part of every young child’s wardrobe 
at that With this work all done, 
when it comes, may be fully enjoy 
ed by the mother as well as the children 

In one household known to the writer a 
seamstress is engaged to come one day each 
week during three months, January, Febru 
ary, and March, and the intervals between 
are spent in finishing the work she has left, 
ind planning other work for the next sewing- 
day Surely some plan could be devised by 
every woman to reduce this necessary work 

»a system, and enable her to enjoy a daily 
outing with her children in the lovely days | 
»f spring and early summer, unfettered by 
worry about the sewing 


senson 


Sune 


The inventor of the term 


Beef Tea 
was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus vor Liebig 


who allowed his signature 
endorsement to be used only by 





Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Seeeoeve 
!!! WORLD’S-FAIR - HIGHEST 


“a 





AWARD!!! 


IMPERIAL « 
* (GGRANUM 


Is Universally Acknowledged 


th 9 1 AN DA RD and 
The BEST PREPARED 


* FOOD* 


FOR 


INVALIDS 


And CONVALESCENTS; For DYSPEPTIC, 
DELICATE, INFIRM and AGED Persons. 


PURE - DELICIOUS F O O D * 


NOURISHING 


For Nursing-Mothers, Infants and 


rl Lies ie 


* SOLD EVERYWHERE. * 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
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“Quaker Qats 


Would thee be thrifty ?—‘Buy it. any 
Would thee be robust and quick-witted ?—Eat tt. 
Would thee do thy neighbor a kindness ?—‘Recommend it. 


Sold only in ; in 2-Ib. Packages. 





















































: Shipping Depot, 


Fitqpatrick & Somers, 


Sole Agents, 
85 Leonard Street, New York. 


SMAR COWNS. 


By purchasing on 
news -stand 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 
ten for ten cente—all of them modish and effective. 
Or trial eabecription of 3 mouths is had by os 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays, Addre-s 


VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 


{ Serrseae te ss Health 


MAY BE RESTORED BY 


THE 
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Trace Ly 
This simple and easily applied home treatment, without medicine or 
electricity, augments the supply of vitality by polarizing the body and 
causing it to absorb oxygen from the air through the pores of the skin, 
thus supplementing the work of the lungs to an almost unlimited degree. 

Gratifying results have been attained in 

cases pronounced “incurable.’’ 








Lame Back 
mail u, free, 
Seams the Geedt oie Shall we yo 
The / ean vouch for the fol lowing strong testi- a booklet of theory and 
monial rs. KE B. Dickenson of 114 
lyn, save she has used Electr opoise for the last results, with price, of 
two mon with remarkable results. or years 
over she hee euiesed trom lambage or lame back, and had this new system? 
the best medical skill Brooklyn without ob- 
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Food is fuel to the body. 


“Best” Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 


It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. At Druggists. 











The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
— — Thyroidine  Usopatty), are largely 
treatment Baths, Douches, 
Static. c 4~ and Feradaic Elect 
fact, al 
of disease. 

either 


ricity — in 
scientific methods for the cure 
‘or full information and pam 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON, 
Correspondence with physicians requested. 



































